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—Notes to Corre/pondents.— 


We are again under obligations to our efteemed friend R. 
Vale demanas early attention—It is a defirable {pot. 

F.T.’s mathematical problem fhall appear next month. 

Califia, adorns the American Mafe of our next number. 


—The Happy 





Indifpenfible bufinefs has rendered it impoffible for the Compiler of the 
CuronoLocy to keep pace with the regular courfe of the Magazine. 
Our readers, however, may be affured that it will be continued. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for November, 1791. 


Degrees of Heat by 


























































YI Farenheit’s Ther. | Ptevtiling Winds. [Change 
‘S| 8 2 8 8 2 8 {&Fullof}f WEATHER, &c. 
A. 5m mfp. M.{a.M./P. M.IP. M.| Moon. 

1] 48 | 52 | 46 |s.w.|s.W. S.w. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
2} 49 | 40 | 43 |N. EB.) N. | N. |FirftQ.|Dull, clear, cloudy. 
31 42 | 37 | 33 |N. E.|N.E.| N. Cloudy, fnow, fnow. 
41 27 | 35 | 33 |N.W.|N.W. | Now. Clear, clear, clear. 
5} 35 | 40| 45 | w.| s. {s.w. Do. do. do. 
61 44 | $31 47 | Ww. |S. W./s.w. Do. do. dao. 
7144 | 55 | $0 |S. We] S. S Do. do. do. 
8145 157] 51 |s-W-l Ss. S. Do. do.-° do. 
91 47 | 51 | 52 | N. [N- E-IN.E. Cloudy, rain, rain. 
rol 52 | 54] 53 | N- {S- B-j8. £.| Full. |Dull, drizzling, drizzling. 
t11 44 | 45 |} 40 | W.] W.] w. Clear, clear, clear. 
121.33 | 43 145 | We] We] w. Do. do. do. 
13] 40 | 40 | 47 [N.E.IN.E.]S. E. Cloudy, cloudy, clear. — 
14, 50 | §7 | 56 | S. |S. FJ S. Cloudy,cloudy, wind & rain 
15153 | So} 40 | S [NWT Ww. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
16} 35 | 40 | 35 [N-W.[N.W.IN.W. Clear, clear, clear. 
17] 32 | 38 | 35 [N-W.|N.W.IN. E. Clear, clear, cloudy. 
18] 30 | 38 | 36 | N. |N-w.[N.w.|Laft Q.[Cloudy, clear, clear. 
19] 34 | 43 N.W.|N-W, Clear, clear, clear. 
20] 28 | 35 | 32 [N.W.IN.w.] N. Do. do. do. 
21} 37 | 49 | 40 |N-E./S. E.] &. Dull, dull, rain. 
22] 42 | 47 | 47 | Ne [NeW NW. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
23] 30 | 47 | 42 |S-W.|s.w.] Ss. Clear, clear, clear. 
24] 47 | 52] 52 | S. |S. E.IS. E. Dul!, dull, rain. 
25) 50 | 47 | 37 | W-| W. [N-W-| New. [Cloudy, clear, clear. 
20) 2 37 | 32 |N.wW.[N.W.[N.W, Clear, clear, clear. 
271 32 | 49} 39 | S- | & | S: Do. do. do. 
28] 37 | 49 | 43 | S- S. 8. Clear, drizzling, rain. 
29] 38 | 43] 30 |N.W.|N.W-I Nw. Clear, clear, clear. 

1 301 34 | 42 | 40 | N. [NOE] g, Clear, cloudy, duil. 
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For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


Of the celebrated Wuiriroot called the MAELSTROOM, on the Coaft 
of Norway. 


WITH AN INTERESTING ENGRAVING, 


ATURE has no where affum- 
eda more terrific form than 
inthis vortex. In latitude 67, mid- 
way berween the mountain Heffiegen, 
in the province of Lofoden, and the 
ifland of Ver, lies a {maller ifland 
called Mojfkoe. 

The water between this latter if- 
land and the continent is 400 fathoms 
deep, but the depth between Mohoe 
and Ver is not more than ten feet.— 
When it is flood, the ftream runs up 
between Mofkoe and Lofoden with a 
boifterous rapidity; but when it is 
ebb, returns to the fea with a vio- 
lence and noife unequalled by the 
loudett cataracts. Itis heard at the 
diitance of many leagues, and forms 
4 vortex of great depth and extent ; 
) violent, that if a fhip comes near 
ity it is immediately drawn irrefifti- 
bly into the whirl, and there difap- 
pears, till, at the turn of the tide, it 
niles again in {cattered fragments. 
When it is agitated by a itorm, it has 
teached vefiels at more than four 
Miles diftance, where the crews 
thought themfelves in perfeét fecu- 
nity. Perhaps it is not in the power 
of fancy to conceive a fituation of 
more horror, than that of being thus 
driven forward by the fudden vio- 
nce of an impetuous torrent to the 
Yortex of a whirlpool, of which the 


noife and turbulence, {till increafing 
as it is approached, are an earnett of 

uick and inevitable deftruction ;— 
while the wretched victims, in an 
agony of defpair and teivor, cry out 
for that help which they know to be 
impoflible, and fee before them the 
dreadful abyfs in which they are 
about to be plunged. 

Even animals who have come too 
near the vortex, have exprefled the 
utmoft terror, when they find the 
ftream irrefiftible. Whales are fre- 

uently carried away, and the mo- 
ment they feel the force of the water, 
they flruggle againfl it with all their 
might, bellowing in a frightful man- 
ner. The like happens frequently to 
bears who attempt to fwim to the 
ifland. 

Tn the month of June, in the year 
1786, a fecne of dittrefs was exhi- 
bited here, unequalled perhaps in the 
annals of mifery. Ulric Strelix, 
eldeft fon of the Count of Herndale, 
had married Adelia, fecond daughter 
of the Lord of Lofoden. The nup- 
tials were celebrated in great pomp 
at the feat of the latter nobleman, 
which is in the neighbourhood of the 
Maelftroom, and at the foot of mount 
Heflegen. Among other amufe- 
ments, it was determined to go over 


to the ifland Weroy in @ parce, 
an’ 
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684. Melancholy Difafter.—The Mifcellanift. No. V. 


and while away fome time among circuitous eddy, which whirls a vef- 
its rural beauties. ‘The veffel accord- fel a hundred times around the vortex 
ingly was elegantly decorated, and before its final deftruétion, and there. 
carried over in fatety the illuftrious by procraftinates and increafes the 
pair, with a large number of their misfortune. 
friends, which comprehended al! the _ All exertions to efeape were now 
firit perfonages of the country. Intermitted, and dittreisful defpair 
During their ftay upon the ifland, exhibited itfelf in as Many attitudes 
a ftorm arofe and detained them lon- as there were individuals. To add 
ger than they intended to flay: it to their mifery, in one part of the 
abated, however, in the evening, and revolutions around the abyf{s, they 
it was refolved to proceed early next came fo near the abode of Lord Lo- 
morning with the flood to the port foden, as to perceive the fhore crowd- 
they fet out from. The morning ar- ed with their friends, who in agonies 
rived, and the moreexperienced ma- faw, but could not alleviate their 
riners were anxious tohave the com-  miferies. . 
pany embarked: but the ladies, not At length the horrible chafm ap- 
accuftomed to fuch early expedition, peared in full tremendous view. It 
were unhappily too tardy; for, in- was funk many fathoms below the 
ftead of being under way at day- level of the ocean—was gloomy as 
break, the fun illumined the fummit midnight, and ftunned with its thun- 
of mount Hefflegen before-all were der. The agonies of the wretched 
on board. The tide, altho’ far {pent, victims were now wrought to the ut- 
was ftill rapid in their favour, and a molt height of human endurance. 
fouthern breeze aided their proiets Some fhrieked to heaven for com- 
Bat thefe favourableappearancesfoon miferation—others, on their knees 
were no more. Aviolentnorthgale poured out their fouls in filent, but 
fuddenly arofe, and with it a preci- emphatic tears—while others ftood 
pitated return of the tide. The fails motionlefs as ftatues with mighty 
were inftantly furled, and thefailors woe. The haplefs Adelia clung a- 
exerted themfelves to the utmoft with round her hufband’s neck, and wa- 
the oars to ftem the wind and cur- tered his bofom with her tears ; while 
rent; but their efforts were fruitlefs, the once happy hufband, fpeechlels 
and al] the terrors of the Maelftroom with grief, prefied her to his throb- 
rafhed upon the imaginations of the bing heart, and felt a thoufand deaths 
forlorn voyagers: the women fhriek- in tnis excruciating anticipation. 
ed out in diftrefs, and in their con- he violence of the motion now 
fufed endeavours to affift the rowers, became exceflive—the veilel was in 
retarded, inftead of affifting them. a moment on the brink of the fearful 
The roaring of the dreadful guiph declivity—it plunged in the roaring 
grew more and more diftinét, and grave—a general fkriek arofe—and 
the pinnace already got within the they were——no more !— R. 





For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
The MISCELLANIS T.—No. V. 
And never feock'd, and never turn’d afide, 

Burfts out refiplefs, like a thund’rivg tide. . Pope. 
Ee wick intention is laudable fellow-creatures: and every exertion 
‘, which is dire&ed toward the which aims at promoting thele ob- 
improvement and happinefs of our jets, though in a {mall degree, tay 
regard. 





— Gwe ov 








regard. It has been often obferved, 
that the agreeable and tranquil tenor 
of our lives depends, in a great mea- 
fure, on the favourable coincidence 
of {mall events, and circumftances 
which are in their own nature unim- 
portant. This is confirmed in the 
experience of every day. Among 
other infignificant things, and infig- 
nificant beings, that vex and ruffle the 
mind, a very confpicuous place feems 
to be occupied by the great talker. 
This is a charaéter, which, to the 
calm, contemplative mind, is ex- 
tremely difgufting. They indeed 
form a contraft of the ftrongeft co- 
lours—as the one generally difcovers 
an excefs of levity and abfence of de- 
liberation ; the other, fedatenefs of 
thought, and a habit of fober enquiry. 
By great talkers is generally meant 
thofe whofe tongues are almoft in 
perpetual motion, and that to little 
or no purpofe. Men of fine talents, 
and improved minds, are fometimes 
found to be very communicative, and 
confequently engrofs much of the 
converfation in company. This in 
a meafure is excufable, as their ob- 
fervations are calculated to give plea- 
fureand information. But even here, 
excefs is impolite and difagreeable. 
Every perfon has furely a right to de- 
liver his fentiments in a focial circle; 
and he who infringes on this right, 
tranfgreffes the beautiful laws of de- 
corum and good-breeding. The fol- 
lowing letter from a correfpondent, 
touches on this fubject :-— 


Dear Sir, 
HARRY PRATTLE has juft this 


moment left my room; and when 
you know his charaéter, you will not 
think it ftrange if he has put me in a 
very fretful humour. He has excit- 
ed in me fo much vexation and dif- 
guft, that I could not lofe the oppor- 
tunity of making a complaint againft 
him, in this public manner. He is 
ene of thofe down right eterna! tal- 
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kers ; and, what is worfe, a down 
right nonfenfical talker. If he fhould 
retail fome little fenfe, however im- 
properly or abruptly introduced, he 
might then be endured with more 
patience. But with all his rapidity 
and redundance of chat, he is alto- 
gether intolerable. Fool as he is, I 
have loft ail temper with him, and 
am almoit refolved to affront him on 
the firft opportunity. You jay, in 
the introduction to your numbers, 
that ‘* if you can conveniently avoid 
it, you will never frown.” If you 
had heard Mr, Prattlejuft now, and 
had &till conformed to your refolution, 
T fhould conclude that you was a man 
of no fpirit at all, or at leaft of fuch 
a {pirit as I would not fuffer to dwell 
in mea moment. Frown! Inflead 
of a frown the fool ought to have had 
a blow. 

But, -Sir, though your declaration 
may difcover a mild and eafy temper, 
yet I hope you do not intend to con- 
fine your correfpondents to the pars 
ticular plan Jaid down for yourtelf, 
For my own part, | muft, and I will 
have the liberty of either frowning or 
laughing, juft as I think fit. AndI 
hope, Sir, even you yourfelf will have 
no objection, provided it be at vice 
or folly. If I could frown a great 
talker into filence, I would not hefi- 
tate long about it; and if I could 
laugh him out of his impertinence, 
I would iaugh heartily, and fave my 
felf many hours uf trouble and vexae 
tion. 

One is wearied to hear a very long 
difcourfe, even when replete with 
fentiment and good-fenfe. We pull 
out our watches, and think the mo- 
ments move more tardily than ufual. 
If you have ever been at church, Sir, 
you can witnefs to the trath of this. 
But how infupportable is it to hear a 
pert, noily, impudent fellow, talk 
away on the moft trifling funjeét, or 
on fifty trifling fubjeéts, without con- 
neétion, without meaning, without 
thought 
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thought—rattling away as fait as the 
clatter of a grilt-mil!—looking in your 
face, and perhaps {pitting there too— 
tutning then to one, then to another 
—fkipping here and there about the 
room like a grafshopper, till at length 
he fkips out, and leaves every perfon 
in it deliberately to pronounce him— 
a fool! If ladies happen to be pre- 
fent, he feemsto give a more free in- 
dulgence, if poffible, to his garrulity. 
Amid the current of his nonfenfe 
there fometimes may happen to run 
a {mall ftream of flattery; and this 
to be fure tickles the ears and pleafes 
the fancy of the dearcreatures, which 
frequently produces a {mile. Flat- 
tery, when applied with delicate 
touches, when indireét and allufive, 
is perhaps agreeable to molt perfons. 
But depraved indeed mutt be the tafte, 
and extremely coarfe the feeling of 
thofe who can greedily fwallow any 
thing like praife, though it run in the 
foulett channel. It is not however 
to be fuppofed, Sir, that every lady 
who laughs when Harry Prattle is 
deluging all around with {mall talk, 
Jaughs becaufe fhe 1s pleafed with 
him. ‘To fuppofe this would be to 
calt a ftigma on the fex. No, Sir, 
There are fmiles of contempt, and 
{miles of difdain, which, if Harry 
had any difcernment, he would fee 
beftowed on him with the greateft 
freedom. But, Sir, whether he chats 
to pleafe the ladies, or the gentlemen, 
or himfelf, I fhould be glad to know 
whether I have not a right to endea- 
vour to put a flop to his tongue, 
whenever it feems to run away with 
him. I am, Sir, 
With refpect, yours, &c. 
ODILOQUACULUS. 





Mr. Miscev.anist, 

IT AMa voung tellow who fome- 
times indulge a humour of feribbling, 
but never before the prefent time 
have had the vanity of promul!ging 
my thoughts to the world. 
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Many ufeful fentiments and obfer. 
vations may be loft to mankind, by 
keeping them hoarded up. Abilities 
I firmly believe are public property, 
and ought therefore to be exercifed in 
fuch a manner as to promote the pub. 
lic good. Perfons who never difclofe 
their thoughts to the public, I conf. 
der as mifers in the commonwealth 
of letters. But this obfervation muft 
be taken in a reftriéted fenfe. Ido 
not mean that acompofition, deftitute 
of the power of imparting either de. 
light or inftruétion ought ever to 
appear abroad. ‘This is bad coin, 
and is always better locked up than 
circulated. 

The objeéts of every publication 
ought to be delight or inftruétion ; 
and this is the criterion by which 
every effay muft be tefted. But the 
utile and dulce when blended, are 
mott efficacious. Few men are fond 
of hearing a dry unornamented fer- 
mon, though it contain accurate rea. 
foning, and interefling advice. Syllo- 
gifms, and deep mathematical de- 
monitrations, may amufethe mafcu- 
line and energetic mind, but are never 
calculated to pleafe the public. 

If I were to difcufs fubjects in fuch 
a manner, do you think, Sir, that the 
fair fex would read my works? No, 
Sir; they would throw them afice 
with difdain—they would call mea 
pedant, and perhaps a blockhead. I 
don’t in the leaft infinuate, Sir, that 
they are incapable of reafoning, or 
comprehending the moft abftrufe 
problem, theorem, fyllogifm, or ar 
gumentation whatever; but I am in- 
clined to believe, that, like the ma- 
jority of my own fex, they would 
rather read Tom Jones than Euclid’s 
Elements, or Puffendorf’s Law of 
Nations. 

Thefe obfervations have a particu- 
lar tendency to fhew, that a perios 
who writes for a magazine, or other 
literary repofitory, and who would 
with to he read and approved of by 
mott 
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moft people, ought to endeavour to 

leafe as well as inftruét. Inftrudtive 
elays will lofe their aim, if they be 
void of delight. A conftant ftream 
of good fenfe, gently flowing from 
the imagination and judgment, is 
drunk of with pleafure by every de- 
feription of people. 

Ihave juft premifed thefe remarks, 
as the rule of my future communica- 
tions. My endeavours fhall be to 
pleafe and inftruét, and though I may 
failin the profecution of my defign, 
Iwill enjoy the fatisfation of having 
written wich a good intention. -As 
you fhall hear from me frequently, I 
hope Sir, you will point out my de- 
fects in a friendly manner. 

I have the honor to be yours, &c. 

PHILOMATHES. 


Enjfete. 


637 
Sir, 

I THINK Tobferved a gentleman 
laft Sunday in church, paying greater 
attention during the whole fervice, 
to a particular pew, than to the pul- 
pit. He muft to be fure have a pe- 
culiar kind of fenfibility, to be more 
imprefled by an individual, almoft 
concealed in a great alembly, than 
by the preacher fo confpicuoully raif- 
ed. However Sir, don’t give him 
the leatt intimation that he has done 
wrong, for I would only hint, that 
his attention cannot be fo well re- 
turned in a houfe of worfhip, as elfe- 
where. 

Iam, Sir, 

Your obliged fervant, 
Marta. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jack Flafb hasthe thanks of the Miicellanift for his well meant affiftance ; 
but he will excufe the not inferting of his piece, for, like halty combuttibles, 
it fafoes up in a moment, and in a moment evaporates in_fumo. 

An anonymous produétion is received, which feems to aim the fhafts of 


ridicule at fome particular character. 


As the author appears to be capable 


of writing, we fhould be proud to receive favours in this way ; but no piece 
of a perfonal nature can by any means be admitted. 


A Lover in our next. 


Philomathes has our thanks for his prefent favour; and we hope, agree- 
ably to his intimation, that he will be a frequent correfpondent. 





Cit. Sea Ee ae 


ENSET E.—With a plate. 





OTANICAL refearches, when 
united with a difpofition to phi- 
lanthropy, are highly ufeful. They 
bring to light many plants that may 
prove beneficial to man, by being 
tanfported from the places of their 
native growth to other favourable fi- 
tuations, where they have not been 
planted by nature. 

In his refearches, perhaps the bo- 
tanilt fhould beftow his chief atten- 
fon to the difcovery of fuch plants 
% afford a wholefome nourifhment to 
man himfelf, efpecially if they thrive 
in fituations where the common kinds 
of efculent plants do not abound. 


The Enfete of Abyflinia, according 
to Mr. Bruce’saccount, mutt be rank- 
ed in this clafs. It profpers only in 
marfhy wet fituations, without any 
culture. It rifes witha thick fuc- 
culent fter, to the height of eight 
feet, which being foft and pliabie, 
bends by its own weight at the top. 
The leaves, and whole figure of the 
plant, has fome refemblance to the 
Banana, though it differs from that 
in many obvious particulars. The 
whole appearance and habit of the 
plant is fo well reprefented by the 
figure, that a more detailed deicrip- 
tion of it is unneceflary here. 


The 
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The part of the Bazana-tree, which 
forms the food of man, is the fruit. 
Itis the ftalk only of the Enfete which 
iseatable. ‘ The figs of the Enfete 
are not eatable; they are of a tender 
foft fubftance, watery, taftelefs, and 
in colour and confiitence fimilar toa 
rotten apricot ; they are of a conical 
form, crooked a little at the lower 
end, about an inch and a half in 
length, and an inchin breadth, where 
thickeft. In the infide of thefe is a 
large ttone, half an inch’ long, of the 
fhape of a bean or Cafhew-nut, of a 
dark browncolour ; and this contains 
a {mall feed, which is feldom har- 
dened into fruit, but confifts only of 
{kin.” 

«© When you make ufe of the En- 


fete for eating,” adds Mr. Bruce, 


** you cut it immediately above the 
{mall detached roots, and perhaps a 
foot or two higher, as the plant is of 
age: You ftrip the green from the 
upper part, till it becomes white ; 
when foft, like a turnip well boiled, 
if eat with milk and butter, it is the 
belt of all food, wholefome, nourifh- 
ing, and eafily digefted.” It might 
add much to the convenience of life, 
were this plant to be tran{planted to 
fome parts of the Weit-Indies, or o- 
ther tropical climates fuited to its na- 
ture. They have already in the Eaift- 
Indies a plant which does not grow 
in {wamps, but in deep water, the 
Nymphaea aquatica, which affords 





Enfete.—Anecdoie. 


food toa great part of the natives of 
thefe countries. 

The general appearance of this 
plant fo much refembles that of the 
Banana, that Mr. Bruce with great 
probabi ity conjeétures it has been 
often miftaken for that plant by mo- 
dern authors. ‘ The Hippopota- 
mus,” he fhrewdly obferves, « is ge. 
nerally fuppofed to reprefent a Nile, 
that has been fo abundant, as to be 
deftruétive. When therefore we fee 
upon the obelifks the hippopotamus 
deftroying the Banana, we may fup- 
pole *t meant that the extraordinary 
inundation had gone fo far as not only 
to deftroy the wheat, but alfo to re- 
tard or hurt the growth of the Enfete, 
which was to fupply its place. Ido 
likewife conjecture, that the bundle 
of branches of a plant, which Horus 
Apollo fays the ancient Egyptians 
produced as the food on which they 
lived before the difcovery of wheat, 
was not the papyrus, as he imagines, 
but this plant, the Enfete, which re- 
tired to its native Ethiopia, upon a 
fubftitute being found, better adapt- 
ed to the climate of Egypt.” 

Had the ancient Egyptians been 
pofieficd of the Nymphaea aquatica, 
they could never have experienced a 
famine from a fuperabundance of wa- 
ter. When too much for wheat, the 
Enfete would thrive ; when too deep 
for the Enfete, the Nymphza would 
have profpered. [ Bee. 


ANECDOTE. 


*-4THE defire of gain will fome- 

times infpire with difhoneft 
cunning the illiterate favage.—After 
a fuccefsful attack on the Royal par- 
ty in 1745, a Highlander had gained 
a watch, as his fhare of the {poils of 
the vanquifhed. Unacquainted with 
its ufe, he liftened with equal furprife 
and pleafure, to the ticking found 
with which his new acquifition a- 
mufed him; after a few hours, how- 


ever, his watch was down, the noife 
ceafed, and the difpirited owner, 
lookir g on the toy no longer with any 
fatisfaétion, determined to conceal 
the misfortune which had befallen 1t, 
and to difpoie of it to the firft perfo:. 
who offered him a trifle in exchange- 
He foon met with a cuftomer ; but 
at parting he could not conceal his 
triumph, and exultingly exclaimed, 
« Why, the died Jaft night!” i 
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689 
REMARKS 


On the late Pamphlets of the Right Hon. Mr. Burke, and of Mr. Paine; 
ith Reflections on the Revolution iz France, and alfo on the preient 


State of Government zm England. 


‘ 


[Continued from page 634, and concluded.) 


HESE principles, which are 
itrikingly true, tend to fhew 
the ineflicacy of a parliamentary re- 
form by the parliament itfelf. In- 
deed, I would regard fuch a parlia- 
mentary reformation as no reforma- 
tion at all; for the evils which might 
be removed at one feffion, they might 
re-enact with intereft at the next. 
This indeed might operate as a fuf- 
penfion; but a total and lafting re- 
moval, and not a fufpenfion, is the 
object. 

It muft appear then from the light 
into which this fubjeét is thrown, 
that the only plan the nation can 
purfuc or adopt in order to fecure its 
rights, its liberties, and its deareft and 
molt facred privileges, and effectually 
toredrefs and remove all the evils that 
are above complained of, is by the 
eftablifhment of a fixed and perma- 
nent conftitution. ‘Chis would form 
an infurmountable barrier againft the 
defpotifm and arbitrary power of the 
monarch and his miniitry on the one 
hand, and the illegal and no lefs ar- 
bitrary ufurpations of the parliament 
on the other: this would preferibe 
the bounds—it would fet a NE PLUS 
ULTRA to their proceedings ;—it 
would fecure to every citizen his li- 
berty, and to every citizen his rights 
and his privileges. 

The eyes of all Europe and Ame- 
rica are at this moment fixed upon 
the inhabitants of the Britifh Ifles. 
They have excited the attention and 
the obfervance of the world. Great 
expectations have been formed of 
their prowefs, from that ardent and 
unconquerable fpirit of liberty for 
which they have been fo juftly and 
univerfally celebrated and famed. It 
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is hoped that their expectations may 
not be fruftrated, nor their molt fan- 
guine opinions deceived. 

If I may be permitted to hazard 
an opinion upon a {fubject of fuch 
great, fuch extenfive, and fuch gene- 
ral importance and concern, | con- 
ceive, that if the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland were to 
join in forming a convention, and in 
eftablifhing a conftitution of govern- 
ment for the whoie, to be founded 
upon the principles of perfeét equa- 
lity and general convenience, that it 
would tend to their mutual happinefs, 
to their mutual! benefit, and to their 
mutual advantage. ‘I‘he difagreeable 
and painful diftinctions, the invidious 
and alarming jealoufies which now 
fubfift between the inhabitants of two 
iflands formed by nature for the ma- 
tual fupport and relicf of each other, 
would be done away, and thirtcen 
millions of men, united ina common 
intereft and ina common citizenihip, 
would enjoy happinefs, harmony, 
domettic tranquillity, and domettic 
peace. Such an event would bea 
valuable acquifition to freedom, and 
an important offering to the fhrine of 
liberty: it would redound to the 
glory of Europe, and to the general 
advantage of the world. 

The Britifh nation are now called 
upon by the facred voice of freedom, 
which ought never to call in vain— 
They are called upon by their for- 
mer fituation, and by their former 
fame; by their prefent injuries, and 
by their prefent fituation—They are 
called upon by the duty they owe to 
themfelves and to their polterity, and 
by the ties which bind them to the 
reft of mankind, to take advantage of 
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the prefent tremor, fear and panic 
terror which pervade the bofoms of 
tyrants—They are called upon to 
eftablith their liberties, privileges and 
rights upon the firmeft foundation, 
by the eftablifhment of a free, equal 
and permanent contftitution. 

The feelings of every philanthro- 
pilt, the wifhes of every American, 
and the interefts of every citizen of 
the world, are deeply concerned in 
the general diffufion of happinefs, and 
engaged in the general extenfion of 
the empire of freedom and liberty, 
of philanthropy and benevolence. 





Anp now having beftowed fome 
confiderable degree of attention upon 
Mr. Burke’s production, I hope that 
I will not be inexcufable in addreffing 
a few lines to himfelf, without con- 
fining my (elf to the difagreeable and 
unnecefiary formality of paying this 
addrefs through the medium of a 
third perfon. 

It is a pity, Mr. Burke, that when 
you fat down to write your Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, you 
had forgot that you had a reputation 
to lofe, and a character to fupport. 
If this refle€tion had for a moment 
occurred to your thought, it is pro- 
bable that the world would never 
have been alarmed with your recent 
publication—nor would you have 
been troubled with the prefent ad- 
drefs. 

This addrefs, it is feared, will be 
looked upon as impertinent, and cen- 
{ured as impudent and officious by 
your friends: But, Sir, it will be re- 
membered, that you have oftentimes 
addreffed yourfelf to the world, and 
fubmitted your labours to their peru- 
fal ; that they have imbibed many of 
your former fentiments, and adopted 
many of your former opinions. It 
will alfo be recolleéted, that your late 
publication contains many principles 
in direct oppofition to your former 
ailertions, and that this difference 


remains yet to be accounted for to 
the public. 

You have oftentimes, and repeat. 
ediv been charged with the wort of 
crimes in the moft open and bare. 
faced manner—yYou have been ac- 
cufed of receiving a penfion wuder a 
feigned and fiétitious name; and it 
has been afferted, that you came by 
the poffle‘lion of a conficerable landed 
eftate by facrificing your country to 
the mini.try. 

In decency, Mr. Burke, to your 
country and to the public, accufations 


fo open and undifguifed as thefe are, 


ought to be publicly anfwered and 
controverted, if there remains the 
leatt ground of denial. The world, 
Sir, can never impute your filence to 
a want o! abilities, or to a pretended 
modeity ; for it is well known, that 
your {pecious eloquence can even be 
exerted in the caule of injultice and 
untruth, if there is the leait neceflity 
or occation, or the leaft probability, 
or ground of fuccefs. 

We refide at too great a diftance 
from each other, for you to receive 
any trouble from the writer in regard 
to the bufinefs in queftion. It only 
remains for him to inform you, that 
thefe charges are generally credited 
and believed in America. 

When, Sir, you had traverfed and 
explored every region of fancy, and 
when you had ranfacked every corner 
of your brilliant and fertile imagina- 
tion, without being able to find a 
fingle fubftantial reafon in favour of 
defpotic tyranny, and in vindication 
of the caufe of oppreflion, then, Sir, 
in juftice to yourfelf, and even in 
juftice to your caufe, you fhould have 
abandoned for ever your late rafh and 
feeble attempt. 

It has lately been endeavoured to 
promote the cultivation of your fen- 
timents and doétrine in this country 5 
but the attempt is groundlefs; 11s 
weak and i!] founded. The citizens 
of America are enlightened and ws 
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ral: it is truth that muft diétate, and 
reafon muit perfuade. 

But, Sir, if principles like thefe 
fhould ever be adopted by our rulers, 
and avowed by our magiltrates, they 
fhall hear fiom the writer upon the 
fubject. 

It is not highly probable, Sir, that 
thefe remarks will ever be favoured 
by your peruial, or that reflections 
printed in a foreign periodical publi- 
cation, will ever reach your hands ; 
but upon a fuppofition that they may, 
in the courie of human probability, 
I will venture to enlarge this addreds, 

Mr. Burke is called upon, with ail 
the warmth of the molt unfeigned 
regard, for an open and public avowal 
of his former opinions, and for a for- 
mal confummation of all the doétrine 
he profefied, when, with Mr. Fox, 
he could triumph in the fucceffes of a 
Wafhington, and bleed with the 
wounds of a Montgomery. This, it 
is conceived, will not detract even 
from the reputation of Mr. Burke. 
To acknowledge error is noble ; it is 
portentive of a great and generous 
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mind; to perfift in error when its 
failacy is ditcovered, is wicked, ig- 
noble, and bafe. Ihave feen it jome- 
where objerved, but cannot recolleé 
the paflage diftin@ly, that even the 
wifeit of men ought never to be 
afhamed of owning their former mif- 
takes ; for that it is but aflerting in 
other words, that we are fo much 
wifer to-day than we were yefterday. 
Surely this would be an action more 
noble than a junction with the mini- 
ftry, or a coalition with Mr. Pict. 
Nay, Sir, it would be more noble 
than all the oratory you have diiplay- 
ed upon the fubject of the French 
Revolution, or than all the Jamenta- 
tions which have flown from your 
bofom upon the downfall of knight- 
errantry, Quixotifm and chivalry. 

Mr. Burke has given usa {pecimen 
of the fublime and beautiful in com- 
pofition ; it yet remains for him to 
furnifh an example of the beautiful 
and fublime. 

With taking leave of Mr. Burke, I 
will put an end to the preceding re- 
flections. CURIO, 
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Man's feience is the culture of his heart ; 
And not to lofe bis plummet in the depths 


Of Nature, or the more profound of God. 


HE purfuits of mankind-are 
infinitely various. Every per- 

fon fees the furrounding objects, from 
a point of view peculiar to himfelf. 
Few of the fubjeéts which engage 
their attention, are of real utility to 
themfelves and others. ‘There are 
many who abufe the fineft talents, by 
directing them intoa wrong channel, 
and employing them in ftudies of 
little importance. Some are found, 
who, inftead of applying to fubjects 
eafily comprehended, and to which 
they are competent, are inceffantly 
perplexing and racking their minds 


Younac. 


with the contemplation of thofe, 
which are not inveltigable by the hu- 
man intellect. 

Things which are too difficult for 
us to underftand, we may rationally 
conclude, have no immediate con- 
neétion with our duty and happinefs, 
and therefore to wafte our time about 
them, when the moft ufeful things 
are perfpicuous to earneft enquiry, is 
abfurd and impertinent. ‘That fpirie 
of curiofity and inguifitivenefs, which 
would lead us intoimproper purfuits, 
is cenfurable and dangerous. It is far 
from my intention, to check the dar- 
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692 
ing promptitudeand enterprize of o- 
riginal genius, which have given 
birth to fome of the mcft important 
difcoveries that have benefited man- 


kind. It is only the proftitution of 
talents to inferior purpofes, which I 
defign to reprehend. The abftrufe 
and hidden paths of nature were 
not intended for our range in the 
prefent ftate ; and he mult be ridicu- 
loufly vain, whois unwilling to ac- 
knowledge, that any thing exceeds 
the reach of his capacity ; and who 
urges this as a reafon, for beftowing 
his time in refearches, which muit 
be endleisly idle and fruitlefs. 

In every fcience, and in every 
fyflem, there are fome things, too in- 
tricate to be developed by the moft 
perfpicacious mind, and concerning 
which, we muft remain in uncer- 
tainty. Every object of {peculative 
knowledge is attended with difficul- 
ties which bafle the moft vigorous 
efforts to refolve and remove; and 
however proud a man may be of the 
attainments which he has already 
made, there feems to be a ne plus ultra 
in every human undertaking. He 
is indubitably the wifeft, who has 
made a juft eftimate of the powers of 
his mind, who has attuned them to 
inveftigations of the greateft lafting 
advantage to himfelf, and whofe la- 
bours are produ€tive of the moft ex- 
tenfive good to others. 

To be forever harping on one fub- 
jeét, an acquaintance with which 
would be, perhaps, of trifling figni- 
ficance, difcovers folly and extreme 
perverfion of judgment. And yet, 
how many fuch people are to be found 
in the world, who never perceive the 
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fuperior importance of thofe objects 
which demand their attention and 
ftudy, with irrefiftible arguments ? 
They are fo biafled to particular 
points and particular ideas, that to 
divert them wholly from their accuf- 
tomed train of thinking, would be 
almoft to perform a miracle. What- 
ever may be the topic of converfa- 
tion, they will endeavour either to 
change it, or to contort and apply 
every obfervation, heterogeneous and 
incongruous as the compofition may 
appe?r, to their favourite theme. O 
fad infatuation, which would incline 
them to neglect their trueft intereft, 
for what is incomparable to it in 
value ! 

In every employment, in regard to 
every object of intelleétual attention, 
the circumftances of time, labour, and 
effects, are to be confidered. If the 
latter are not equivalent to both the 
former, the voice of reafon cries, defift 
from futile and unfruitful purfuits, 
and engage in others which will yield 
a profitable reward. In entering up- 
on an arduous undertaking, we ought 
firft to afcertain that we are adequate 
to it, and then, whether the magni- 
tude of the end in view will juttify 
the time and labour expended in the 
accomplifhment; for thefe are the 
criteria, according to which the de- 
cifion mutft reft. Not fatisfied with 
knowing what can be known, there 
are many who, by foolifhly prying 
into things which exceed the abilities 
of ‘the human mind, _ precipitate 
themfeives into difappointment and 
a general confufion of ideas. —Man’s 
Science is the culture of bis heart. 

Nov. 18, 1791- 


Erratum in Fuvenis, No. 18, page 590, fecond line from the bottom, for 


ex-adminiitration, read examination. 








DESCRID TION of the BAY of NAPLES. 


HIS delightful coaft was once 

the garden of all Italy, and 
inhabited only by the rich, the gay, 
and luxurious, Butalas, how are the 


mighty fallen! it is now abandoned 
to the pooreft and moft miferable of 
mortals. Perhaps there is not a {pot 
on the globe that has undergone fuch 
a total 
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stotal change, or that can exhibit fo 
friking a picture of the vanity of 
human grandeur. ‘Thofe very wails 
that once lodged aCefar, a Lucullus, 
an Anthony, the richeft and moft 
voluptuous of mankind, are now oc- 
cupied by the very meancft and moft 
indigent wretches upon earth, who 
are actually ftarving for want in thofe 
very apartments that were the fcenes 
of the greateft Juxury. There, we 
are told, that {uppers were frequently 
given that coft 50,000]. and fome that 
even amounted todouble that fum. 

The luxury indeed of Baia was fo 
great, that it became a prover even 
amongft the luxurious ikomans them- 
flves; and, at Rome, we-often find 
them upbraiding with effeminacy and 
epicurifm, thofe who fpent much of 
their time in this {cene of delight. 
Clodius throws it in the teeth of Ci- 
cero more than once; and that ora- 
tors having purchafed a villa here, 
hurt him not a little in the opinion 
of the graver and more auftere part 
of the fenate. The walls of thefe 
palaces ftill remain, and the poor 
peafants, in fome places, have built 
up their miferable huts within them: 
but at prefent there is not one gen- 
tleman or man of fafhion refiding in 
any part of this country ; the former 
ftate of which, compared with the 
prefent, certainly forms the moft 
riking contraft imaginable. 

The bay of Naples, which is fur- 
rounded by the moft beautiful fcenery 
In the world, is of a circular figure, 
in moft places 20 miles in diameter ; 
fo that, including all its breaks and 
Inequalities, the circumference is con- 
fiderably more than 60 miles. The 
whole of this {pace is fo wonderfully 
diverfified by all the riches both of 
artand nature, that there is fcarce 
an object wanting to render the fcene 
complete; and it is hard to fay, whe- 
ther the view be more pleafing from 
the fingularity of many of thefe ob- 
Jes, or from the incredible variety 
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of the whole. This bay has been 
named Crater, from its fuppoled re- 
femblance to a bowl; and it is orna- 
mented with the moft beautiful fo. 
liage, with vines; with olive, mul- 
berry, and orange trees; with hills, 
dales, towns, villas, and villages.—— 
There is, moreover, an amazing mix- 
ture of the ancient and modern ;— 
fome rifing to fame, and fome fink- 
ingto ruin. Palaces reared over the 
top of other palaces, and ancient mage 
nificence trampled under foot-———b 
modern folly. Mountains and iflands 
that were celebrated for their fertility, 
changed into barren waftes; and bar- 
ren wattes into fertile fields and rich 
vineyards. Mountains {unk into plains 
and plains fwelled into mountains. 
Lakes drunk up by voleanos, and ex- 
tinguifhed volcanos turned into lakes. 
The earth ftill {moking in many pla- 
ces, and in others throwing out flame. 
Tn fhort, Nature feemsto have formed 
this coaft in her moft capricious moud; 
for every objeét is a /ufus natura. She 
never feems to have gone ferioufly to 
work; but to have devoted this {pot 
to the moft unlimited indulgence of 
caprice and frolic. 

The bay is fhut out from the Me- 
diterranean by the ifland of Caprea, 
fo famous for the refidence of Au- 
guftus, and fo infamous afterwards 
for that of Tiberius. A little to the 
welt lie the iflands of If{chia, Procida, 
and Nifida; the celebrated promon- 
tory of Micenum, where Aéneas 
landed; the claflic fields of Baia, 
Cuma, and Pozzoli; with all the 
variety of fcenery that formed both 
the Tartarus and Elyfium of the an- 
cients ; the Campi Phlegrei, or burn- 
ing plains where Jupiter overcame the 
giants; the Solfaterra flill {moking, 
as if from the effeéts of his thunder ; 
the Monte Nuovo, which was thrown 
fuddenly by fire from the bowels of 
the earth, as if the fons of ‘Titan had 
intended to renew the war; the Monte 


Barbaro, formerly Mons Gauras, the 
favourite 
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favourite of Bacchus ; the picturefque 
city of Puzzoli; the beautiful pro- 
montory of Paufilippe, exhibiting the 
fineft icenery that can be imagined ; 
the great and opulent city of Naples, 
built in the form of a vaft amphi- 
theatre, floping from the hills towards 
the fea; its three caltles; its harbour 
full of fhips trom every nation; its 
palaces, churches, and convents in- 
numerable: the rich country thence 
to Portici, covered with noble houfes 
and gardens, and appearing only a 
continuation of the city: the palace 
of the King, with many others fur- 
rounding it, all built over the roofs 
of thofe of Herculaneum, buried near 
100 feet by the eruptions of Vefuvius: 
the black fields of Java that have run 
from that mountain, intermixed with 
gardens, vineyards, and orchards: 
Vefuvius itfeif, in the back ground of 
the {cene, difcharging volumes of fire 
and {meke, and forming a broad 
track in the air over our heads, ex- 
tending without being broken or dif- 
fipated to the utmoft verge of the ho- 
rizon: a variety of beautiful towns 
and villages, round the bafe of the 
mountain, thoughtlefs of the impend- 
ing ruin that daily threatens them. 
Some of thefe are reared over the 


roofs of Pompeii and Stabia, where ° 


Pliny perifhed ; and with their foun- 
dations have pierced through the {a- 
cred abodes of the ancient Romans ; 
thoufands of whom lie buried here, 
the victims of this inexorable moun- 
tain. Next follows the extenfive and 
romantic coatt of Caftello Mare, Sor- 
rentum, and Mola; diverfified with 
every picturefque objeét in nature.— 
It was the fiudy of this wild and beau- 
tiful country that formed our greateft 
Jandicape painters. This was the 
{chool of Pouflin and Salvator Rofa, 
but more particularly of the laft, who 
compofed many of his moft celebrat- 
ed pieces from the bold cragey rocks 
that furround this coaft ; and nodoubt 
it was from the daily coatemplation 


Iiluftvation of the Merits of Shakefpeare. 


of thefe romantic obje&s that they 
ftored their minds with that varier 
of ideas, which they have communi- 
cated to the world with fuch elegance 
in their works. 

This prodigious variety of moun- 
tains, valleys, promontories, and if. 
lands, covered with everlafting ver- 
dure, and loaded with the richeft 
fruits, is all the produét of fubterra- 
neous fire. This faét is certain, and 
can be doubted only by thofe who 
have wanted time and curiofity to 
examineit. It certainly feems won- 
derful that nature fhould make ufe 
of the fame inftrument to create as to 
deftroy ; and that what has been con- 
fidered only as the confumer of coun- 
tries, is in fact the very power that 
produces them. Indeed, this part 
of our globe feems already to have 
undergone the fentence pronounced 
upon the whole of it; but, like the 
phoenix, has rifen again from its own 
afhes, in much greater beauty and 
{plendour than before it was confum- 
ed. The traces of thefe dreadful 
conflagrations are ftill confpicuous in 
every corner: they have been violent 
in their operations, but in their end 
have proved falutary in their effects. 
The fire in many places is not yet 
extinguifhed ; but Vefuvius is now 
the only fpot where it rages with 
any degree of activity. i 

A very {prightly and entertaining 
writer has beautifully illuftrated the 
dramatic merits of Shakefpeare and 
Voltaire, by a comparifon between 
the bay of Naples and the garden of 
the Thuilleries at Paris: * Far from 
wifhing,’ fays he, ‘ to depreciate 
Voltaire as a dramatic writer, I con- 
fefs that I admire him much. I do 
not love Czfar lefs: but I love Rome 
more. I admire the garden of the 
Thuilleries ; the bay of Naples tran{- 
ports me. Shakefpeare’s writings 
refemble this bay ; Voltaire’s pieces 
refemble that garden. ‘The one 1s 
uniform, noble, beautiful, fine. The 
eye 
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eve takes in the whole with eafe; its 
parts are diitributed with judgment; 
its ornaments are happily difpofed. 
Examined with minutenefs,it is found 
free from faults: but it wants variety ; 
itsextent is limited, and its beauties 
are to be numbered. The other has 
defects. If you look into it minute- 
17, you fhall here diicover a field of 
brambles, and there a frightful pre- 
cipice. Here you fhall behold a bar- 
ren rock, and there you will fee a 
miferable cottage. But it defies you 
to examine it minutely, without al- 
lowing yourfelf to be deftitute of foul 
and fenfe. Sublimity is its chara¢ter- 
iftic; and grandeur is every where 
blended with beauty. Its variety is 
endlefs; its treafures are inexhaufti- 
ble. The fweeteft hills, the lovelieft 
valleys, the richeft vineyards, and the 
brighteft coafts, are intermingled with 
{miling villages, with noble feats, and 
a moft {plendid and ample city. 
Here, groves of orange-trees and 
myrtle ; there, woods of beeches and 
of oaks. The luxuriancy of thefe 
beatities is enchanting; the grandeur 
of the fcene exceeds belief. A bound- 
lefs fea, a range of mountains, and an 
awful volcano, fill not only the eye, 
but the foul and the imagination. 
Nature prefents no greater objcéts. 
Judge of their fublimity by their ef- 
tefts. Vefuvius bellows, the earth 
fhakes, the fea fwells, Pompeii is fuf- 
focated, and Stabia is overwhelmed. 
Another night this tremendous moun- 
tain roars, a flood of fire iffues from 
its womb, an univerfal cry of horror 
isheard from Herculaneum, a fudden 
filence follows—the city is no more! 
No pen can paint thefe fcenes: and 
I mutt clofe by faying, that both they 
and the garden excite admiration ; 
but the garden of the Thuilleries was 
made by Le Nautre; the bay of Na- 
ples was formed by the Deity.’™ 
Sublime and beautiful as is the bay 
ef Naples when contemplated from 
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the fea, it affords a profpeét not lefs 
enchanting when viewed from the ele- 
vated parts of the fhore. Toenjoy 
this the traveller is always direéted to 
a garden near Puzzoli, belonging 
to the religious community called Ca- 
maldulians. ‘This order was found- 
ed by St. Romuald, an Italian fa- 
natic, in the year 1023, in the hor- 
rible defart of Camaldoli, otherwife 
called Campo Moldoli, fituated on 
the Apennine mountains, within the 
territories of Florence. From this 
delicious garden, which lies on the 
molt elevated part of the whole coaft, 
the traveller has almoft a bird’s-eye 
profpect of the Phiegrean fields be- 
fore mentioned ; and hence he has a 
view of the whole bay of Naples, Ve- 
fuvius, with its environs, &c. &c. 
From this general view of the 
country about Naples, we now pro- 
ceed to defcribe fome of the moft ce- 
lebrated {cenes in its vicinity. About 
five miles from Puzzoli, near the en. 
trance of the grotto of Paufilippe, is 


what is ulually called the tomb of 


‘irgil. ‘The afcent to itis by a nar- 
row path, which runs through a 
vineyard. It is overgrown with ivy 
leaves, and fhaded with brambles, 
fhrubs, and bufhes. An ancient 
bay-tree, with the greateft propriety 
overhangs it. Many a folitary walk 
has been taken to this place. The 


earth, which contains the afhes of 


Virgil, a claflical imagination ex- 
pects to find clothed in the brightett 
verdure. Viewed from this magic 
fpot, the objeéts which adorn the ad- 
jacent bay, become doubly intereft- 
ing. The poet’s verfes are here re- 
colleéted with additional pleafure ; 
for the verfes of Virgil are interwoe 
ven in our minds with a thoufand in- 
terefting ideas, with the memory of 
our boyifh years, or the {portive 
fcenes of childhood, of our cartielt 
friends and companions, many of 


whom are now dead ; and thofe = 
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696 
ftill live, and for whom we retain the 
firft impreflion of affection, are at 
fuch a diftance, as renders the hope 
of feeing them again very uncertain. 
No wonder, therefore, when, in a 
contemplative mood, that our iteps 
are often directed to a fpot, fo well 
calculated to create and cherith fen- 
timents congenial with the ftate of 
our mind. But then comes an anti- 
quary, who with his odious doubts, 
difturbs the pleafing fource of our 
enjoyment; and, from the fair and 
delightful fields of fancy, conveys us 
in a moment to a dark, barren, and 
comfortlefs defart: he doudts whether 
this be the real place where the afhes 
of Virgil were depofited; and tells 
us an unfatisfactory ftory about the 
ether fide of the bay, and that he is 
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rather inclined to believe that the 
Poet was buried fomewhere thcre 
without fixing on any particular (pot. 
—But whatever be the doubts oj ane 
tiquaries, this venerable ruin has of. 
ten ‘urnifhed a favjeét to the Mufes 
of Painting and Poetry. That ad- 
mirable artift, Mr. Wright of Der- 
by, has this year the tomb of Virgil 
in his exhibition. And a beautiful 
poem, entitled, «* Virgil’s Tomb,” 
appeared in 1741, from which we 
cannot forbear to give the following 
extraét, which contains a Aine con- 
traft between the paft and prefent 
fiate of Italy, and beiween the fen- 
fations which this venerable ruin 
might be fuppofed to infpire, and 
what it aétually excites in a claflic 
breaft. 


* I came, great Bard, to gaze upon thy fhrine, 
And o’er thy relics wait th’ infpiring Nine: 
For fure, I faid, where Maro’s athes fleep, 
The weeping Mufes muft their vigils keep: 
Still o’er their fav’rite’s monument they mourn, 
And with poetic trophies grace his urn : 
Have plac’d the fhield and martial trumpet here; 
The fhepherd’s pipe, and rural honours there : 
Fancy had deck’d the confecrated ground, 
And featter’d never-fading rofes round. 
And now my bold romantic thought afpires 
To hear the echo of celeftial lyres ; 
Then catch fome found to bear delighted home, 
And boaft I learn’d the verfe at Virgil’s tomb: 
Or ftretch’d beneath thy myrtle’s fragrant fhade, 
With dreams ecftatic hov’ring o’er my head, 
See forms auguit, and laurell’d ghofts afcend, 
And with myfelf, perhaps, the long proceffion end. 


I came—but foon the phantoms difappear’d ; 
Far other fcenes than wanton hope had rear’d ; 
No fairy rites, no funeral pomp I found ; 

No trophied walls with wreaths of laurel round ; 
A mean unhonour’d ruin faintly fhow’d 

The fpot where once thy maufoleum ftood : 
Hardly the form remain’d ; a nodding dome, 
O’ergrown with mofs, is now all Virgil’s tomb. 
”*T was fuch a fcene as gave a kind relief 

To memory, in fweetly-penfive grief : 

Gloomy, unpleafing images it wrought; 

No mufing, {oft complacency of thought: 


For 
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Tomb of Virgil. 
For time had canker’d all, and worn away 

Ev’n the laft, mournful graces of decay : 
Oblivion, hateful goddefs, fat before, 

And cover’d with her dufky wings the door: 

No filver harps I heard, no mufes voice, 

But birds obicene in horrid notes rejoice : 
Fancy recoil’d, and with his tinfel train 

Forfook the cheerlefs {cene: no more remain 

The warm ambitious hopes of airy youth. 

Severe reflection came, and frowning truth. 

Away each glitt’ring gay idea fled, 

And bade a melancholy train fucceed, 

That form’d, or feem’d to form, a mournful call, 
In feeble accents mutt’ring round the wall. 

Scek not the mufes here! Th’ affrighted maids 
Have fled Parthenope’s polluted fhades: 

Her happy fhores, the feats of joy and eafe, 
Their fav’rite manfions once, no longer pleafe : 
No longer, as of old, in tranfports loft, 

The fifters rove along th’ enchanted coatt ; 

They turn with horror from each much-lov’d ftream, 
And loath the fields that were their darling theme : 
The tuneful names themfelves once fondly gave 





To every {welling hill, and mofly cave, 
So pleafing then, are only heard with fighs; 
And each fad echo bids their forrows rife.’ 


The grotto of Paufilippe is a fub- 
terraneous paflage, cut through the 
mountain, near a milein length, a- 
bout 20 feet in breadth, and 30 or 
40 in height, every where, except at 
the two extremities, where it is much 
higher. People of fafhion generally 
drive through this way with torches ; 
but the country people and foot paf- 
fengers find their way, without much 
difficulty, by the light which enters 
at the extremities, and at two aper- 
tures pierced through the roof, near 
the middle of the grotto.—Mr. Ad- 
difon tells us, that the common peo- 
ple of Naples, in his time, believed 
that this paffage through the moun- 
tain was the work of magic, and that 
Virgil was the magician. 

Two miles beyond the grotto of 
Paufilippe is a circular lake, about 
half a mile in diameter, called Lago 
4’ Agnano ; in the margin of which is 
fituated the famous Grotto del Cane, 
New-York Mag. Vol. 1]. No. 12. 


where fo many dogs have been tor- 
tured and fuffocated. 

The Lucrine lake is now but a 
puddle to what it once was, when 
it was fo celebrated by the ancient 
Romans for its oyfters; its f{prings 
having been funk in an earthquake, 
or ftopped up by mountains that have 
fallen upon them. The lake of A- 
vernus, formerly fo famous for its 
poifonous ftreams, is now plentifully 
ftocked with fifh and fow]. But the 
lake of Acheron is ftill as noxious 
and gloomy as in its poetical ftate. 
Near that of Avernus is the grotto of 
the famous Cumean Sybil, celebrated 
by Virgil and others. 

The cathedral of Puzzoli, built 
upon the ruins of an ancient temple 
of Jupiter ; and the remains of an 
amphitheatre, of which the area is 
172 feet long and 88 broad, deferve 

rticular notice; as do the ruins 
called Ponte di Caligula, from their 
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being thought the remains of a bridge 
which that emperor attempted to 
build acrofs the bay between the 
city and Baia. ‘They are fuppofed 
with more probability, to be the ruins 
of a mole built with arches. Having 
pailed over this guiph, anew field of 
curiofities appear. ‘The baths and 
prifons of Nero; the fepulchre of his 
mother Agrippina; the temples of 
Venus, Diana, Mercury; and the 
ruins of the ancient city of Cuma. 
Bat no vettiges now remain of many 
of thofe magnificent villas that once 
adorned this luxurious coaft, nor even 
of the town of Baia. The whole of 
this beautcous bay, formerly, as we 
have obferved before, the feat of plea- 
jure, and, at one period, the moft 


populous fpot in Italy, is now very 
thinly inhabited ; and the contraft js 
ftill ftronger between the ancient 
opulence and prefent poverty, than 
between the numbers of the ancient 
and prefent inhabitants. It mutt be 
acknowledged, that we can hard] 
look around us, in any part of this 
world, without perceiving objeéts, 
which, toa contemplative mind, con- 
vey reflections on the inftability of 
grandeur, and the fad viciflitudes to 
which all human affairs are {ubjeét ; 
but ere thofe objeéts are fo nuwe- 
rous and fo ftriking, that they muft 
make an impre‘lion on the mot care- 
lefs and inattentive paflenger. 


(Univ. Mag. 
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TuouGurs on the Importance of the Season of Youru. 
Addrefed to Juvenile Readers. 
[Continued from page 643, and concluded. | 


O be greatly ufeful to his ge- 
neration, and refpeéted dur- 
ing his whole courfe through life, a 
young man muft not only cultivate 
the amiable difpofitions—not only 
cherifh in his bofom piety towards 
God, and benevolence towards man, 
but muit treafure in his mind the 
riches of true wifdom. Thus he will 
be enabled to diffufe good principles 
among his fellow men, and make a 
better ufe of thofe lovely affections, 
which religion and the principles of 
morality have inftilled. 

When a young man, witha mind 
well ftored with a variety of know- 
ledge, is ufhered into the world, he 
arreits the attention of all. And efpe- 
cially if he join with the fagacity of 
the ferpent, the harmles dilpofition 
of the dove, he is looked upon as the 
mott valuable acquifition to the com- 
munity. ‘The young view him with 
fentiments of veneration and love; 
while the aged admire the rifing 





youth, and confider him aiready a 
pillar of the ftate. By degrees they 
lay on his fhoulders the burdens they 
have borne, and which their feeble 
age can not now fultain. They en- 
courage, and direét him with the 
countels of wifdom, and pour on him 
bleflings with their lateit breath.— 
Now they can leave their friends, 
their children, their dear country, 
with this happy confideration, that 
he will be both willing and able to 
afford great affiftance in danger, to 
defend and maintain the rights which 
they had been careful to eftablifh, 
and thus transfer thefe bleflings to the 
lateft pofterity. With fuch powerful 
fupport, and a mind enriched with 
all the rewards of ftudy, and beautt- 
fied with all the fentiments of mora- 
lity, to what eminence and happinets 
muft not he arrive? Smooth and 
tranguil pais his days; ferene his fky, 
and compofed his foul. If the itorms 
of affiition arife, (for afli€tions will 
come) 
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core) he retires into his own mind, 
gad bids defiance to their rage. Hav- 
ing performed his tatk to general {a- 
tisfadtion, and met with his own ap- 
laufe, he makes his exit with the 
falleft hopes of one day acting a 
more glorious part, on a more glo- 
rious ftage. 

By exhibiting a portrait contrafted 
to this, I will not divert your atten- 
tion from fo agreeable a profpect. 
You will yourfelves draw the lines of 
an oppofite character more exact in 
your own minds, than I am able to 
¢elineate them. Jet us now turn 
our attention to our own fituation as 
young men; and here opens to our 
ew a moft gloricus profpect, and as 
momentous as glorious. We enjoy 
every poflible advantage to render our 
lives afeful and happy. By a proper 
courfe of conduét, we cannot fail, 
both to deferve, and gain the good 
will and confidence of our fellow 
citizens. Our fituation is peculiarly 
eligible; for, we have it in our power 
to furnifh our minds, both with the 
accomp!ifhments of literature, and 
the ornaments of virtue. If we 
purfue and acquire only the former, 
we fhall render ourfelves, it may be, 
Objects of admiration, but, by no 
means objects of love. The would, 
though depraved, refpects virtue, but 
of the wicked, even the wicked are 
afraid. Dr. Price, {peaking of vir- 
tue, fays, “ This ought to follow 
“ knowledge, and to be dire¢ted by 
“it. Virtue, without knowledge, 
“ makes enthufiatts, and knowledge, 
“ without virtue, makes devils; but 
“ both united, elevates to the top of 
“ human dignity and perfeétion.” 

If on the folid foundation of know- 
ledge we ereét the beautiful fabric of 
virtue, we fhal! at once ingratiate 
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ourfelves into the affe€tions of our 
countrymen. ‘The wile and the good 
will give us the proper tribute of 
praife, and commend us to the at- 
tention of all their acquaintance. If 
our views are to ferve the fate, in 
either of the three great profeflions 
of divinity, law, or phylic; if we 
purpofe to engage ia the active {cenes 
of bufinefs, or retire into the calm 
retreats of private life,—our own 
hearts, our relatives, our country, our 
God, cal! on us to blend in our cha- 
racters the ftrifteft virtue with our 
polite accomplifhments. | 
We are young; the purvle current 
glides rapidly through our veins; our 
paffions are ardent and impetuous ; 
our knowledge of the world, chiefly 
{fpeculative. Now let us-refolve to 
be virtuous, and happy, before our 
minds are corrupted by intereit or 
pleafure. The lovely affections, 
friendfhip, patriotifm, philanthropy, 
and benevolence, if now properly 
cultivated, will incorporate with our 
minds, will accompany us through 
life, and {mooth our pailage to its 
fartheit verge.—-We are voung, and 
flufhed with expeétation ; every ob- 
ject wears its moft {pecious form, and 
confpires to cherifh in our bofoms 
ardent hopes for along period of ter- 
reftrial happinefs. But let us remem- 
ber, that the fun who giaddens the 
ealt with the radiance of the morn- 
ing, foon arrives at the zenith of his 
empire, and then immediately de- 
{fcends till the weftern regions extin- 
guith his blaze: So is the life of 
man, May our fun deicend, not to 
be extinguifhed, but enkindled into 
brighter glories, and beam into our 
fouls an eternal and increafing ra- 
diance. C. 





F all the evils to which man- 
kind are fubjected in their pe- 
regrinations in this world, perhaps 


On IMPRISONMENT. 


thofe which refult from imprifon- 
ment are the moft deplorable. Bodily 


pain, when it becomes exceflive, mult 
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foon be terminated by death. Sick- 
nefs, while it weakens the human 
frame, deadens the fenfes, and miti- 
gates that diftrefs to the fufferer,which 
aflliéts thofe who behold it. In the 
fame manner, almoft every other evil 
brings with it anatural remedy,which 
tends to alleviate diftrefs. ‘The very 
fympathy that nature irrefiftibly ex- 
torts from every perfon who beholds 
another in diftrefs, affords a healing 
balm that tends to adminifter comfort 
the affiéted. But from the foli- 
riioner, every kind of thing 
minifter comfort is with- 
nhoec in a dungeon, cut 
' every perion, he be- 
mes dead ta fociety, while ftill alive 
ro the anguifh of life. He is forgot 
by the perfon who confined him ; and 
in conieguence of that forgetfulnefs, 
is fuffered to {pend whole years per- 
haps in agonizing dittrefs, which the 
perfon who fhut him up could not 
have tolerated, could he but fee it for 
one hour. Itis with juftice then that 
all nations have exalted their voices 
in the prefent day, and with an una- 
nimity that never was feen before, 
demand a total abolition of the power 
of arbitrary imprifonment by any 
human being. And though it may 
happen that laws for this purpofe will 
not be enaéted in every ftate at the 
prefent time; yet the examples that 
have been given in a neighbouring 
country, of the danger of making a 
wanton ufe of this power, will ferve 
to over-awe thofe monarchs who may 
full claim a right to exercife it, from 
daring to exercife that right in the 
manner it has hitherto been exercifed. 
Bleifcd be the fpirit which hath abo- 
Iifhed fuch an intolerable evil ! 
Every man, when he refleéts feri- 
oufly on this fubjeét, mutt be fenfible 
of the evils that accrue from this 
fource ; but it is not at all times that 
man is difpofed to reflect ferioufly on 
any fubjeét, nor is it at all times that 
he can form a lively image of what 





he has never had an Opportunity of 
obferving. He is therefore under 
obligations to thofe who take the 
trouble off hishands. The follow. 
ing picture, drawn by the mafterly 
pencil of Sterne, when he is difpofed 
to turn his thoughts on this fubjeé, 
will have its effeét. 
The Captive. 

*« The bird in his cage purfued me 
into my room ; I fat down clofe by 
my table, and, leaning my head up. 
on my hand, I began to figure to my- 
felf the miferies of confinement; I 
was in aright frame for it; and fol 
gave full fcope to my imaginations. 

‘«‘ T was going to begin with the 
millions of my fellow creatures 
born to no inheritance but flavery ; 
but finding, however affecting the 
picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that the muitituce of 
the fad group in it did but diftraé 
me, 

“‘ Ttook a fingle captive ; and hav- 
ing firft fhut himup in a dungeon, | 
then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door, to take his picture. 

«I beheld his body half wafted 
away with long expeétation and con- 
finement, and felt what kind of fick- 
nefs of the heart it was which arifes 
from hope deferred. Upon looking 
nearer, I faw him pale and feverith. 
In thirty years, the weftern breeze 
had not once fanned his blood. He 
had feen no fun, no moon in al] that 
time ; nor had the voice of friend or 
kinfman breathed through his lattice, 
his children —————— 

« But here my heart began to 
bleed; and I was forced to goon 
with another part of my portrait. 

« He was fitting upon the ground 
upon a little ftraw, in the fartheft 
corner of his dungeon, which was 
alternctely his chair and bed. A 
little calendar of {mall fticks were 
laid at the head, notched ail over 
with the difmal days and nights he 
had pafled there. He had - of 
tneie 
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thefe little ..icks in his hand ; and 
with arufty nail, he was etching an- 
other day of mifery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light 
he had, he lifted up a hopelefs eye 
towards the door ; then cait it down ; 
fhook his head, and went on with 
his work of affliction. I heard his 
chains upon his legs, as he turned 
his body to lay his little itick upon 
the bundle. He gavea deep figh. 
] {aw the iron enter into his foul. I 
burftinto tears. I could not fuftain 
the pi€ture of confinement which my 
fancy had drawn.” 

Think not, however, that this isa 
mere fancy pidture, which has no 
reality in exiftence. Could the hor- 
rid walls of all thofe gloomy man- 
fions, allotted for the confinement of 
human beings in every part of the 
world, be now caft down, and the mi- 


 ferable objeéts they contain be laid 


open to the view, what human being 
could bear to look at it? The heart 
of the molt favage tyrant would be 
melted at the fight ; and the millions 
of miferable beings who are there, 
now, at this very moment, dying in 
the agonies of mifery, and thofe who 
figh at the diftant profpeét of that on- 
ly termination of their wretchednefs, 
would freeze up his foul with horror. 
Yet the man who could not bear the 
fight for one moment, can, without 
one painful effort, order hundreds 
from his fight to be fhut up in thefe 
dreary manfions for ever; and the 
next moment, forgetting them en- 
tirely, indulge himielf in every excefs 
of fenfual gratification. 

And doit thou not, my gentle 
reader, whoever thou art, in fome 
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mieafure participate in his guilt, if 
thou never fpendeft a thought on the 
miferies of thofe who are fhut up 
from their families and friends in the 
manfions of forrow, provided in every 
town for the punifhment of the guil- 
ty? Would to God I could fay of 
the guilty alone! But TI muft add, 
for the deftru€tion of the unfortunate! 
The beneficent Howard acquired that 
enthufiafm of philanthropy for which 
he was fo remarkably diltinguifhed, 
merely by vifiting thefe unfortunate 
manfions. Nor could any one whofe 
foul was not grown callous in ini- 
quity, have done ashe did, without 
having felt a fenfation of the fame 
kind that animated him. Itis merely 
becaufe the miferable objects are not 
feen, that they are not attended to; 
and it is becaufe they are not attended 
to alone, that fome method is not 
adopted for freeing them from the in- 
tolerable diftreffes under which they 
groan ; and that a prattice is tolerated 
in Europe which is the approbrium 
of thofe who call themfelves a civi- 
lized people. 

But I have dwelt perhaps too long 
on this melancholy fubjeét. I there- 
fore relinquith it for the prefent. O 
that it were in my power to fuggeft a 
means of alleviating this evil; for to 
prevent it entirely, I fear, is impof- 
fible! That the evil may be dimi- 
nifhed, is certainly in our power; an 
attempt to do it deferves to be re- 
ceived with favour. In the hope 
that it will be fo by my readers in 
general, I fhall perhaps venture on 
an early occafion to fuggeft fome 
hints calculated for that purpofe. 

The Bee.| 
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HUMANITY OF A RUSSIAN GENERAL. 





Letter from General Michael Kamenf- 
kow, to the Tartar Chan. 
May it pleafe your Highnefs, 
I’ is not a Ruffian general who 
writes you this letter (for he 
would not make bold to enter into a 


correfpondence with you without the 
leave of his Sovereign) but a father 
who is affeéted with the misfortune 
of another father. 

I have received intelligence from 
Muafa Afham Mahmet, and Piari- 
aclar 
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702 Particuiars relative to Kenguckey. 


a@tar Buluh Gerau Temur Allage, 
that at the battle which happened 
near Gangura they were made prifon- 
ers, becaufe they wifhed to defend 
the fon of your Highnefs, Mahmoud, 
whom they at that time looked vpoa 
as dead. 

His corps was fought for here in 
the {now, and was found, as alfo 
a partof hisclothes, in which I or- 
dered him to be drefied by the above 
mentioned prifoners. So I fend him 
to your Highnefs (though not with 
the magnificence becoming his high 
birth) by the Clergymen of the vil- 
lage of Gangura, whofe families I 
retain in prifon in the mean time, 
that he may more fafely be delivered. 

Attribute this accident alone to the 
will of the Mott High ; it is he who 
determines the fate of whole kingdoms 
and of fingie perfons. We, as fub- 
jets, can only befeech him for the 
reftoration of peace, to prevent fimilar 
cafes. Should it be a miflake of the 
prifoners, and that the corpfe (as I 
fincerely wifh) isnot your fon, I thall 
not repent of my proceeding; for 
when I procure a Matiulman a bu- 


rial according to his laws, which he 
could not have here, I fulfil the 
rights of mankind. 
MicHaek. Kamensxow, 
Commander inchief of the Third 
Divifion of the Ukrainith arioy, 
Gangara, ‘Jan. 2, 1789. 





Tue Cuan’s Answer. 

Venerable, illuftrious, great General! 

My jon, Mahmoud Gheary fultan, 
was killed at the batele fought by your 
and my troops.—Therein confifted 
the willaf God, and this is the fate 
of thofe who ferve their religion and 
their monarch. You would not be- 
licve affurances of the forenamed pri- 
foners, but have fent the body with 
a guard, accompanied by the clergy 
of Gangura, with this requelt, that 
J fhould Jet you know whether it is 
really my fon: It is indeed my fon! 
and the good will you have fhewn me 
by fending the fame, is particularly 
affecting to me. I fend back here- 
with the two clergymen, and return 
you thanks with the tendereft emati- 
ons,and with many tears for the great 
favour you have fhewn me. 
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Some Particulars relative to the Soil, Situation, Producions, Fc. of Ken- 
pucker. Extracted from the Manufcript Fournal of a Gentleman recently 


returned from thofe Parts. 
’-q SHE river Odio is, beyond all 


competition, the moft beau- 
tifulin the aniverfe, whetner we con- 
fider 1 for its meandering courle 
through an immenfe region of foretts, 
for its clean and elegant banks, which 
afford innumerable delightful fitua- 
tions for cities, villages and im proved 
farms, or for thofe many other ad- 
vantages, which troly intitle it to 
the name or‘ginally given it by the 
French, of La Belie Riviere. After 
pailing a dilkance of five hundred 
miles upon thofe waters, I arrived 
at Limeflone, which is the general 
landing-place for people coming by 


water trom the United States. The 





defcriptions hitherto given of Ken- 
tuckey have generally been thought 
extravagant ; but as nobody has come 
forward in contradiétion to the com- 
mon reports, we naturally conclude 
a country mult be extraordinary, 
which every body unites in extolling. 

Influenced by this idea, 1 approach- 
ed this earthly elyfium, (as I fuppoled 
it) upon which Nature has been 
thought to beftow her moft pecultar 
favours, and the feafons have been 
faid to {mile without interruption. 

he firft appearance of Limettone, 
however, will be found diffatisfactory 
to every one that lands from Up the 
river. 
on 


A number of houfes fituated 
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on a lofty and uneven bank, appa- 
rently at the foot of a véry high hill, 
(which, on account of a bend in the 


' river, is not feen till you come within 


two miles of it) give the ftranger no- 
tice of his approach to Limeftone. 
As you artive you are mortified at 
finding the creek on which the town 
fands (fo very confpicuous in the 
{mallet maps) nothing better than a 
mere gut, which may nearly be leap- 
éedover. In this harbour are feena 
few Kentuckey boats, generally lay- 
ing near the mouth, many of which 
have been broken up to form thofe 
ftrageling houfes which are perceived 
on the bank.-—The peopie of this 
place never fail to inform you that 
this is the fag end of Kentuckey, and 
aj you are willing to confider it fuch 
with them, for want of comfortable 
accommodation, you are glad to get 
away from it as faft as poflible. 

However, as the quality of the 
land is the great objeét to emigrants, 
every one muft be pleafed with the 
foi!, and was that the only thing re- 
quifite to make a country valuable or 
pleafing, Kentuckey would be the 
moft fo in the world, as the land is no 
where excelled. After you are got 
fairly into Kentuckey, the foil af- 
fumes a black appearance, rich and 
light in fubftance ; and fhould you 
vifit the country in the fpring, you 
will be furprifed at finding no leaves 
under the trees. ‘The reafon is, the 
ground is fo rich and damp, that they 
always rot and difappear with the 
Winter, except where the foil is evi- 
dently poor for that country. It then 
bears the appearance of the better fort 
of land in Pennfylvania and Jerfey, 
though differing widely in fubftance, 
there being no fand to be met with 
in the foil of Kentuckey. 

There is a {pecies of flat, or fplit 
lime-ftone, that pervades all the coun- 
try, laying at unequal depths. In the 
rich and black-looking foil, it lays 


Near the furface ; and in general the 
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nearer the ftone lays to the furface, 
the richer the land is found to be. 
At the fame time the ftone does nor, 
as Il expe&ted, impede the growth of 
the trees, as they grow every where 
to an amazing height, except near the 
falt licks, where the influence of the 
faline particles feems to check their 
growth. 

Among the many accounts that 
have been given of Kentuckey, none 
of them have done juftice to the tim- 
ber. QOuk and locuit on the flat lands 
are common at five feet diameter. 
Poplars growing on the beach lands 
are fo common at five and fix feet 
through, as hardly to be noticed. 
The beach grows to the thicknefs of 
four and five feet, and both of the 
laft mentioned to the height of one 
hundred and twenty, and one hun- 
dred and thirty feet. Thefe, and the 
advantage of pafture in the woods, 
conftitute the great excellence of 
Kentuckey : the difadvantages will, I 
fear, nearly counterbalance the luxu- 
riance of the foil. 

The ftories told of the abundance 
of grafs in the woods are in many 
inftances true. You frequently find 
beds of clover to the horfe’s knees; 
fometimes a fpecies of rafh-grafs, 
commonly called wild rye, from the 
fimilarity of its ftalk to the rye fo cal- 
led among us; in other places we 
meet with large traéts of wild cane, 
very much efteemed by the wild and 
teme cattle, it continuing in véerdure 
ail the winter. ‘There is alfo a {pe- 
cies of vine called the pea-vine, from 
its producing a fmall pod refembling 
that of a garden pea, of which both 
horfes and cattle are extremely fond. 
Thefe are {cattered generally through 
the country, according to the differ- 
ent foils, but not to be met with uni- 
verfally. ‘The woods, however, af- 
ford abundance of food for cattle, and 
in confequence of this abundance, 
the people pay very little atten - 
tion to making and improving ery 
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lands. The milk from this food is 
thin, and both that and the butter 
retain a {trong talte of weeds. In 
hot weather their milk will turn four 
in two or three hours after milking ; 
but, as the cuftom of the country is 
to eat four milk, this difadvantage is 
not much regretted. 

It is generally the practice with 
the Kentuckians to turn out their 
horfes with the cattle, and a man is 
frequently twoor three days hunting 
for a horie he wants only for half an 
hour. Their cattle have been, and 
are of neceflity expofed during the 
winter to fubfift in the woods ; but 
the confequence is, that many of 
them die, and all fuffer extremely ; 
the common opinion being not well 
founded, that the climate is more 
favourable than in the middle ftates, 
which is {ufficiently evident from the 
winters here frequently proving as 
cold as in Pennfylvania or Jerfey; 
with this difference, that the changes 
are more fudden, and the effeéts more 
feverely felt. 

The houfes in Kentuckey, fome 
few in the towns excepted, are 
fcarcely deferving of the name; which 
we fhall have the lefs room to admire 
at, when we recolleét the fhort in- 
terval that has elapfed fince the firi 
fettlement of the country. 

A temporary hat is at firft erefted, 
at leaft as open as a New-England 
corn-crib, yet in thofe miferable ha- 
bitations are feen ladies neatly dref- 
fed, who are as yet obliged to refide 
therein for want of better houfes. 
The taverns are generally wretched, 
unlefs one or two in the capital town, 
Lexington; and you are charged ex- 
travagantly for the worlt fare: fhould 
a man go to Kentuckey, who could 
eat neither milk nor bacon, his cafe 

would be pitiable: but I do not 
mean to refleét, on the contrary, I 
am wiliing to allow that the build- 
ings of every kind are imoroving as 
fait as the circuraltances of the coun- 
try will permit. 
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The convenience of a {pring of 
water is the firft and chief confidera. 
tion in choofing a {pot for a houfe- 
and as the roads in general are laid 
out upon the higher grounds, the 
country to a traveller appears ftill to 
be uninhabited, an endlefs range of 
folitary woods preventing the agreea- 
ble view of farms and fettlements. 
But upon a general mufter-day, the 
fcene is wholly changed. You are 
then furprized at the number of in- 
habitants that emerge from the forefts 
to praétice in the art militaire. 

The great boaft of a Kentuckey- 
man is the quantity of corn that the 
land will raife upon an acre; of 
whichone hundred and feven bufhels 
is the greateft quantity that I could 
find afcertained to have been produc. 
ed. This in the fall, fells for fix- 
pence a bufhel. The common pro- 
duce of the foil is from fifty to eighty 
bufhels an acre, in a favourable fea- 
fon. This upon an average, is about 
three times the quantity we can raife 
on an acre in the old ftates; grain of 
this kind muft therefore always be 
low in Kentuckey, probably lower 
than at prefent, when the country 
comes to be more opened. 

Hitherto there has not been much 
more grain raifed than has been con- 
fumed by the inhabitants; and the 
perfons emigrating there, together 
with the trade down the river, may 
afford a true profpeét in theory, to 
individuals, but will never turn out 
of any folid advantage to the public 
of this fettlement. The difficulty in 
returning up the river muft render 
the voyage terrible. To make head 
againit the ftream mutt be done by 
dint of fevere labour and main 
ftrength, and would require exertions 
which no man would ever with to 
make a fecond time, who was not 
urged by the inducement of gaining 
a {peedy fortune thereby. 

In pafling through the country 
during the {ummer feafon, your at- 
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tention is always drawn to the dry- 
neso! the creeksandruns, A little 
water is in fome places {een ftanding 
among the flat ftones, but fo warm 
wath the fun that the cattle will 
fearcely drink it. We feel hurt, at 
the fight of a large and beautiful 
country, that will forever labour un- 
der the inconvenience of a want of 
{prings and running water, at lealt 
five months in the year. ‘The light- 
nefsof the foil, in wet weather, {oon 
makes the roads unpleafan: for travel- 
Jimg, which are as foon dried again 
in fair weather. The rain finks pre- 
fently below the furface: the brooks 
which were juft now flowing with 
water, are in a few hours dry, and 
feized as it were with a general thirft. 

At prefent horfe-mills grind a great 
part of the corn and wheat of the 
country, although a comparatively 
fmall part of the latter is ufed by the 
inhabitants, who generally give the 
preference to Indian meal baked in a 
pot, or before the fire. 

All ftrangers, upon their arrival 
here, undergo a purgation, which is 
thought to proceed trom the lime- 
ftone quality imparted to the water 
from the nature of the foil. Gnats 
and flies are very troublefome, patti- 
cularly in the fall, at which feafon 
they become a perfe&t torment both 
to man and beatt. 

Log-houfes muft be expected to be 
met with every where, boards being 
avery fcarce article for want of faw- 
mills; but the materials will in time 
afford beautiful habitations, walnut 
and wild. cherry being common ar- 
ticles of building. 

A lawyer in travelling through 
Keatuckey might well exclaim in the 
language of Virgil, 


Que regio in terris nofiri non blena 
laboris— 


For of Jaay there is enough, claims 
for land interfering continually, and 
rights fo laid one upon another, that 
New-York Mag. Vol. II. No. 12. 
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{carcely any body knows who is fafe. 
The emigration to this part of the 
continent has been amazing, and this 
is the beft place in the world for peo- 
ple to remove to with large families, 
where they will find Providence fuf- 
ficiently bou.tifal; or, if the view 
of the emigrant fhould be to render 
himfelf and his pofterity indepen- 
Gent, here is the country. that will 
{uit his wifhes—-at the fame time, let 
him underftand that if he does not 
bring a fortune with him, he will 
find he maft at firft live low and work 
hard. It will require a‘long time to 
introduce luxuries into the region 
called Kentuckey, in any great plen- 
ty. But if the emigrant fhould be 
an enthufiaft (as many are who come 
to fettle here) and looks forward to 
the complete fettlement of this terri- 
tory, he will think it the land of pro- 
mife, and point it out to his children 
to be the fport for the milleniam of the 
world, where the face of titular dig- 
nity and the pride of. courts fhall 
never be exhibited ; where monarchy 
fhall never intrude to trample upon 
the rights of man; but a pure and 
equal republican form of government 
fhall gradually introduce the practice 
of thofe virtues, which are confonant 
to the true nature of our fpecies. 

The buffaloes have entirely quitted 
the cultivated parts of Kentuckey, 
and the deer have become fcarce; of 
wild turkeys, however, there are an 
abundance, nearly as tame as thofe 
bred in the yard. From: their being 
extremely poor in the fummer, they 
remain unmolefted: in the winter 
they grow very fat, and are reckoned 
delicious food: of other birds there 
is no great variety. 

No land appears better adapted to 
the culture of tobacco than that of 
Kenrtuckey, and it is now become 
one of their ftaples. At prefent there 
are but few orchards, butas the coun- 
try opens they will find it their in- 
tereft to plant them. : 
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The flour I have feen made here 
is generally black, and not fo good as 


Adcount of a 


might be expected. Poffibly it may 
be the fault of the mills, or it may 
proceed from the richnefs of the 
ground, theugh it muft be confeffed 
the grain itfelf looks well. As to 
money, it is fcarcely a medium of 
commerce, except with fhop and ta- 
vern keepers. Every thing has two 
prices, the trade and the caf price. 
What cath there is foon becomes col- 
lected in the fhops, and returns for 
goods ; imports felling from one to 
two hundred per cent. more than the 
Philadelphia price; notwithitanding 
which, every one drefles gay, and ex- 





curious Eeg. 


cept about the houfes, you find the 
appearance of induftry and cleanlj. 
nefs. The general mode of fettlin 
with a new emigrant is to build a 
little log hut—he then {ets about 
girdling, or killing the trees, and 
when that is done, puts in his corn 
without delay. Should he, after al] 
this, not feel at home, nor relith his 
fituation, or admire his profpeéts, his 
only confolation will be (if it can be 
called a confolation) that to the fa-. 
mily of a poor man, woman and chil. 
dren, it is a dreadful, I may fay, al- 
moft an impoffible thing to return, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1791. 
[Nat. Gaz. 








For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


Mefits. Epirors, 


S Llook upon your Repofitory 
to be one of thofe archives 
which will hand down to the gene- 
rations ¢o be, the difcoveries, ob- 
fervations, and tranfactions of the 
prefent, I fend you the following, 
perhaps very unimportant, fact; to 
be either remembered or not remem- 
bered as the chance may be. 

About a month ago, one of my 
little people brought me a diminu- 
tive ege found in a hen’s neft among 
others of the common fize: it was 
not larger than that of a tame pigeon, 
but had a fhell as hardy and in every 
refpect fimilar to common hen’s eggs. 
I broke it, and to my furprize found 
itcontain, inftead of a yolk, another 
little egg floating in a liquid refem- 


| 

bling the white of common eggs, 
but rather thinner. It was about as 
large as a middle fized bullet—was 
exceeding white—and had a hell 
more hard and brittle than the eggs 
of {mall birds. Upon breaking it, I 
obferved it full of a thin fluid, and 
in place of a yolk, a whitifh opake 
fubftance that appeared likely to pro- 
duce ftill another egg. 

It is by no means uncommon to 
find in hen’s nefts very fmall eggs, 
efpecially in autumn, when they ge- 
nerally ceafe to lay: but whether 
they ever produce yolks, or, as in this 
initance, complete embryo eggs, | 
have neither heard or ob/erved. 

Nov. 16, 1791. R. 


[ As thro” incredulity, circumftances fo extraordinary as thé foregoing may be 
too eafily forgot, it were to be wifbed that the obferver was known, that the 
inguifitive and curious might fatisfy themfelves in every particular. The Na- 
turalif? will alfa lament, that the whitifh opake fubftance was only Jubmitted 
to conjecture, and not fo examined as to determine with certainty whether it 


was really an egg complete, or only the yolk difeafed. ¥.) 
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‘T has with truth been obferved, 
that the amafements which dif- 
ferent perfons delight in are as various 
as their feveral conititutions and dif- 
potions. Of this nothing can be 
more demonttrative than the diverfe 
etimations in which reading, the 
fudy of letters, and the practice of 
compofition, are held. While fome 
take pleafure in each of thefe amufe- 
ments, others delight only in one, 
and many neglect the whole altoge- 
ther. People of this laft clafs know 
but little of the value of literature ; 
they live as it were ufelefs to fociety ; 
they reject the molt pleafing gratifi- 
cation of the mind; and they neg- 
ett what onght to be a primary object 
of the human underttanding. 

There are many, indeed, who are 
extremely fond of reading and th 
ftudy of letters; and numbers in our 
country, and even in our city, have 
valuable talents at compofition ; buat 
few apply thefe talents to proper pur- 
pofes. ‘The manner.in which they 
are generally ufed is truly Jamenta- 
ble, and is a reproach upon the cha- 
racters of the pofleffors as good citi- 
zens of a free republic. While we 
fee fome few ftepping forth and reap- 
ing the laurels of literary fame, others, 
perhaps of fer fuperior abilities, lic 
dormant, unknown and difregarded. 
Such conduét furely deferves ta be 
figmatized equally with the reftlefs 
and morofe {pirit, who is ever find- 
ing fault with the behaviour of others, 
and continually nibbling at charac- 
ters, worthy or unworthy, and at- 
tempting their everlafting rain and 
degradation. 

Thefe ideas were fuggefted by re- 
fleting upon an occurrence which 
took place a few evenings fince, the 
relation of which fha]l make up the 
remainder of this paper. 
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In a polite circle where I happened 
to be prefent, fome fingular fenti- 
ments pa‘led that could not poflibly 
efcape .otice. After the general 
chit-chat of the day had been ban- 
died about, it was followed by fome 
obfervations in a witty mood by two 
or three oflicious gentlemen, whofe 
peculiar mode of thinking evidently 
difplayed a narrow mind and a pe- 
dantic habit. One of thefe, who 
certainly thinks himfelf a great wit 
and mafter of much learning, wifh- 
° ’ . . 
ing to render himfelf more confpicu- 
ous than the reft, introduced as a fub- 
ject of converfation, the different pe- 
riodical publications of this city; and 
finally ending upon the New-York 
Magazine, undertook to lafh it with 
the fatire of his prepofterous wit.— 
AsI am generally a filent, though 
not very clofe obferver, I did not en- 
ter into the debate. Certain of being 
unknown as a writer in that work, 
and feeling an intereft in the refult 
of the converfation, I however liftened 
with a good deal of attention. It is 
impoflible to prefent the reader with 
the different arguments that were ad- 
vanced in the courfe of a lengthy de- 
bate-——A few fhall be given, and their 
propriety. is fubmitted to his better 
judgment. 

The petulent introducer of the 
{ubjeét, in proceeding to condemn 
the work after his own manner, ob- 
jeéted in the firft place to the fmall 

rtion of original matter commonly 
inferted; and then, with an ill na- 
tured remark upon the judgment of 
the editors, began to pafs fentence on 
a number of the writers; in which 
he.cqually difplayed his want of dif- 
cernment with his difpofition to cen- 
{ure.--He was anfwered as to the firtt 
argument, that the quantity of ori- 


ginal matter was full as great, if not 
more 
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more fo, as that contained in any 
other monthly publication on the 


continent; and that if it did not 
equal fome perfons expe€tations, it 
was not to be imputed to the negleét 
of the editors: they were young men 
who deferved much commendation 
for their enterprife in beginning and 
continuing the work without a re- 
compence any way adequate to their 
Jabours: they had thus far acquitted 
themfelves with honour, fince noone 
could reafonably complain of the ex- 
ecution of the publication, or of the 
manner in which it was conduéted. 
The public ought to lend their aid. 
It was to men of letters the editors 
of all magazines trufted for original 
communications; and if thofe of our 
citizens who have the ability to write 
are too indolent to do it—if they are 
too indifferent to the refpectability of 
their own city to attend to fuch laud- 
able and important matters—or if 
they are prevented from ‘it by any 
other equally trifling and unbecom- 
ing caufe, they alone are reprehen- 
fible ; they ought to receive the lath ; 
and they fhould be upbraiced with it 
till they are convinced of their error, 
and till they are refolved to perform 
the duty fo much incumbent on 
them. 
As to the other ergument, it was 
confuted with equal eafe, and with 
no {mall fhame to the perfon advanc- 
ing it. It was obferved, that what- 
ever might be the view in which 
gentlemen confidered the produétions 
of thofe writers, fill they undoubt- 
edly had merit; and thefe being the 
only ones worthy of notice that had 
offered, the editors had no choice, and 
therefore were highly joftifiable in 
their acceptance, even if they did 
not pofiets half the merit to which 
they are actually entitled. The glar- 
ing impropriety of the gentleman’s 
criticiims was fully difplayed and 
animacverted apor by his opponents; 
anc. though the former had the great- 
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eft number of advocates, yet the ar. 
guments of the latter preponcerated, 
and made profelytes of all who were 
not afhamed to renounce their opinion 
when undeceived. 

The gentleman being now left 2]. 
mott alone, the {cale was turned, and 
it was pretty unanimoufly agreed that 
the magazine was a good one, and 
that it was by far the beft that had 
ever appeared in this city. There 
was no doubt, it was obferved, that 
if due encouragement was given it, 
further improvements would be made 
~—Every appearance’ was in favour of 
fuch a fuppofition ; but, if the publie 
did not patronife it more than they 
had yet done, they had no right to 
expeét the editors would add to their 
expence. Indeed, it was matter of 
furprife, confidering the {mal] num- 
ber of fubfcribers, that the work had 
been continued fo long ; and for this 
reafon, every one who is tenacious of 
the honour of this ftate, muft admire 
the public fpirit of the publifhers, 
and think himfelf much indebted for 
their labours. 

It was an extraordinary circum- 
ftance, a gentleman remarked, that 
from among a fet of young men from 
whom much might be expected, fo 
few fhould appear difpofed to write 
for the public eye. From undoubted 
information, he faid, not above two 
or three of the ftudents of Columbia 
College had yet attempted to come 
forward. What this remifinefs was 
owing to he could never diicover, 
but fuppofed it to proceed from their 
fhametul fondnefs for the many pre- 
valent vices.—'To this he was an- 
fwered by one who was a ftudent 
himfelf, that young men under a 
college education fhould never pub- 
lith their compofitions, and that they 
fhould not even attempt to write for 
public infpetion. The affertion 
made the company flare, and I confeis 
I was never more furprifed in my 
ij Upon fume interrogations, the 
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ntleman who made it, declared it 
to be the opinion of many of the 
{ludents, and endeavoured to fupport 
it upon principles that fhall here be 
cermed fal/e reasoning. 

A freth debate now enfued, which 
terminated in a refolve to abide by 
the decifion of thofe who had not 
fpoken upon the fubje&t. ‘There was 
bat one perfon befides mylelf of this 
defeription, and we did not hefitate 
a moment to declare, that a young 
man ought to fabmit his perform- 
ances to the public judgment, as the 
only criterion whereby their merit 
was to be afcertained. This was 
fupported upon the idea, that the 
mere approbation of the public would 
do more towatds encouraging genius, 
than all the private commendations 
im the world. ‘The public {mile, 
like the public frowh, carries with 
it an indelible mark ; and when this 
fmileis beftowed upon an anonymous 
éathor, he need never be afhamed 
openly to avow himfelf. Befides, 
When a writer knows his productions 
are to be infpeéted by the public, he 
will be more careful than otherwife 
he would be; and hence, by conti- 
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nued praftice, he will make vait im: 
provement, as well in the elegance 
of his ftile, as in the correctnefs of 
his compofition. 

The arguments in favour of the 
New-York Magazine had fuch an 
cffeét as to bring over even the per- 
verfe gentleman wio firft objected to 
it. His flrenaous endeavours to con- 
demn it were rendered futile, and he 
now plainly faw their infufficiency. 
This profelyte completed the object 
contended for. All agreed in the 
prevalent opinion. ‘Fhe ttudents (for 
there were more than one) determin- 
ed, that to publifh their pieces was 
both neceffary and ufeful ; «and the 
critics no longer faw reafon to attempt 
to depreciate the merits of the maga- 
zine, or to reprehend the judgment 
of the editors, In fhort, harmony 
prevailed—it grew late—the compa- 
ny agreed to feparate, and determin- 
ed at parting, that to encourage the 
publication, to ufe their influence to 
promote its circulation, and to exert 
themielves for its afitance, was no 
more than their duty as good citizens 
of a free ftate, as human beings, and 
as rational creatures. S. 
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Of the TRAIN of THOUGHT ia the MIND. | 





By Dr. 


Very manis confcious of afuc- 
ceflion of thoughts which pafs 
In his mind while he is awake, even 
When they are not excited by exter- 
nal objects. 

The mind on this account may be 
compared to liquor in the ftate of 
fermentation. When it isnot in this 
Rate, being once at reft, it remains 
at reft until ic is moved by fome 
€xternal impulfe. But, in the ftate 
of fermentation, it has fome caule 
of motion in itfelf, which, ever when 
tere 1s no impulle from without, 
waiters it not to be at reft a moment, 
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ebullition while it continues to fer- 
ment. 

There is furely no fimilitude be- 
tween motion and thought; but there 
isan analogy, fo obvious to all men, 
that the fame words are often applied 
to both; arid many modifications of 
thought have no name but fuch as ts 
borrowed from the modifications of 
motion. Many thoughts are excited 
hy the fenfes. The cawfes or occa- 
fions of thefe may be confidered as 
external: Burt when fach external 
caufes do not operate upon tis, we COn- 
ti.we to think from fome internal 
ufe. From the conflitution of the 
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mind itfelf there is a conflant ebul- 
lition of thought, a conftant inteftine 
motion; not only of thoughts barely 
fpeculative, but of fentiments, paf- 
fions, and affections, which attend 
them. 

Thiscontinued fucceffion of thought 
has, by modern philofophers, beea 
called the imagination. 1 think it 
was formerly called the fancy, or the 
phantafy. If the old name be laid 
afide, it were to be wifhed that it had 
got a name lefs ambiguous than that 
of imagination ; a name which had 
two or three meanings befides. 

It is often called the train of ideas. 
This may lead one to think that itis 
a train of bare conceptions ; but this 
would furely be a miflake. It is 
mac’e up of many other operations 
of mind, as well as of conceptions or 
ideas. 

Memory, judgment, reafoning, 
paflions, affelions, and purpofes; in 
a word, every operation of the mind, 
excepting thofe of fenfe, is exerted 
occafionally in this train of thought, 
and has its fhare as an ingredient; fo 
that we muft take the word idea ina 
very extenfive fenfe, if we make the 
train of our thoughts to be only a 
train of ideas. 

To pafs from the name and confi- 
der the thing, we may obferve, that 
the trains of thought in the mind 
are of two kinds; they are either 
{uch as flow {pontaneoufly, like wa- 
ter from a fountain, without any ex- 
ertion of a governing principle to ar- 
range them; or they are regulated 
and directed by an attive effort of 
the mind, with fome view and inten- 
tion. 

Before we confider thefe in their 
order, it is proper to premife, that 
thefe two kinds, however diftiné. in 
their nature, are for the moit part 
mixed, in perfons awake and come to 
years of underftanding. 

On the one hand, we are rarely fo 
vacant of ‘all proje& and defign, as 


. 


to let our’ thoughts take their ow, 
courfe, without the leaft check or di- 
rection: Or if at any time we fhould 
be in this flate, fome objeét will pre- 
fent itfelf, which is too interefting 
not to engage the attention, and route 
the active or contemplative powers 
that were at reft, 

On the other hand, when a man 
is giving the moft intenfe application 
to any {peculation, or to any {cheme 
of conduét, when he wills to exclude 
every thought that is foreign to his 
prefent purpofe,-fuch thoughts will 
often impertinently intrude upon 
him, in {pite of his endeavours to 
the contrary, and occupy, by a kind 
of violence, fome part of the time 
deftined to another purpofe. One 
man may have the command of his 
thoughts more than another man, and 
the fame man more at one time than 
at another: But I apprehend, in the 
beft trained mind, the thoughts will 
fometimes be refltive, fometimes ca- 
pricious and felf-willed, when we 
with to have them moft under com- 
mana. 

It has been obferved very juftly, 
that we muft not afcribe to the mind 
the power of calling upon any thought 
at pleafure, becaufe fuch a call or 
volition fuppofes that thought to be 
already in the mind; for otherwife, 
how fhould it be the object of voli- 
tion? Asthis muft be granted on the 
one hand, fo it is no lefs certain on 
the other, that a man hasa confi- 
derable power in regulating and dil- 
pofing his own thoughts. Of this 
every man is confcious ; and I can no 
more doubt of it, than I can doubt 
whether I think at all. 

We feem to treat the thoughts 
that prefent themfelves to the fancy 
in crowds, as a great man treats 
thofe that attend his levee. They 
are all ambitious of his attention; 
he goes round the circle, beitowing 
a bow upon one, a {mile upon ano- 
ther ; afks a fhort queftion ef a hate 
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whilea fourth is honoured with a par- 
ticular conference; and the greater 
part have no particular mark of at- 
tention, but goas they came. It is 


trac, he can give no mark of his 


_ attention to thofe who were not there, 


but he has a fufficient number for 
making a choice and diftinction. 

In like manner, a number of 
thoughts prefent themfelves to the 
fancy fpontaneoully ; but if we pay 
no attention to them, nor hold any 
conference with them, they pafs with 
the crowd, and are immediately for- 
got as if they had never appeared. 
But thofe to which we think proper 
to pay attention, may be ftopped, ex- 
amined, and arranged, for any parti- 
cular purpofe we have in view. 

Tt may likewife be obferved, that 
a train of thought, which was at firft 
compofed by application and judg- 
ment, when it has been often repeat- 
ed,and becomes familiar, will prefent 
itfelf fpontaneoufly. Thus, when 
aman has compoted an air in mufic 
fo as to pleafe his own ear; after he 
has played or fung it often, the notes 
will arrange themfelves in juft order ; 
and it requires no effort to regulate 
their fucceffion. 

"Phus we fee that the fancy is made 
up of trains of thinking; fome of 
which are fpontaneous, others ftu- 
died and regulated ; and the greater 
Dart are mixed of both kinds, and 
take their denomination from that 
Which is moft prevalent: and that a 
train of thought, which at firft was 
ftudied and compofed, may by habit 
prefent itfelf fpontaneoufly. Having 
premifed thefe things, let us return 
to thofe trains of thought which are 
fpontaneous, which muft be firft in 
the order of nature. 

When the work of the day is over, 
and a man lies down to relax his bo- 
dy and mind, he cannot ceale from 
thinking, though he defire it. Some- 
thing occurs to his fancy; that is 
followed by another thing; and fo 
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his thoughts are carried on from one 
object to another until fleep clofes 
the fcene. 

In this operation of the mind, it 
is not one faculty only that is em- 
ployed ; there are many that join to- 
gether in its production. Sometimes 
the tranfaétions of the day are brought 
upon the ftage, and acted over again 
as it were upon this theatre of the 
imagination. In this cafe, memory 
furely a€ts the moft confiderable part, 
fince the fcenes exhibited are not fic- 
tions, but realities which we remem- 
ber: yet in this cafe the memory 
does not aft alone; other powers are 
employed,’ and attend upon their 
proper objects. ‘The tranfactions re- 
membered will be more or lefs inte- 
reiting ; and we cannot then review 
our own condudt, nor that of others, 
without pafling fome judgment opon 
it. This we approve, that we difap- 
prove. ‘This elevates, that humbles 
and deprefies us. Perfons that are 
not abfolutely indifferent to us, can 
hardly appear even to the imagina- 
tion, without fome friendly or an- 
friendly emotion. We judge and 
reafon about things, as well as per- 
foas, in fuch reveries. We remember 
what a man faid and did; from this 
we pa{s to his defigns and to his ge- 
neral character, and frame fome hy- 
pothefis to make the whole confiftent. 
Such trains of thought we may call 
hiftorical. 

There are others which we may 
call romantic, in which the plot is 
formed by the creative power of fan- 
cy, without any regard to what did 
or will happen. In thefe alfo the 
powers of judgment, tafte, moral fen- 
timent, as well as the paffions and 
affections, come in and take a (hare in 
the execution. 

In thefe fcenes, the man himfelf 
commonly aéts a very diftinguifhed 
part, and feldom does any thing 
which he cannot approve. Here the 
mifer will be generous, the coward 
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brave, and the knave hone. Mr. 
Addifon, in the Stefator, calls this 
play of the fancy, ca/ile-buslding. 
The young politician, who has 
turned his thoughts! to the affairs of 
government, becomes in his imagi- 


nation a minitter of ftate. He exa- 
mines every {pring and wheel of the 
machine of government with the ni- 
ceft eye, and: the molt exact. judg- 
ment. .He finds a proper semedy 
for every diforder of the common- 
wealth, quickens trade and manufac- 
tures by falutary laws, encourages 
arts and feiences, and makes the na- 
tion happy at home and refpected a- 
broad. He feels the reward. of his 
good. adminiitration in. that. felf- 
approbation which attends it, and is 
happy in acquiring, by his wife and 
patriotic condudt, the bleffings of the 
prefent age, and the praifes of thoie 
that are to come. 


It is probable, that, upon the ftage 


of imagination, more great exploits. 


have been performed in every age, 
than have been upon the ftage of life 
from the beginning of the world. An 
innate defire of felf-approbation is 
undoubtediy. a part of the human 
coniiiation, It is a powerful {pur 
to worthy condud, and is intended 
as fuch by the Author of our being. 
A man cannot be ealy or happy, un- 
lefs this defire be in fome meafure 
pratified. While he conceives him- 
elf worthlefs and bafe, he can relith 
1o- enjoyment. ‘The . humiliating, 
mortilving fentiment muift be remov- 
ed, and this natural -defire of felf- 
approbation will either produce a 
noble effort to acquire real worth, 
which is us proper dire€tion, or it 
will lead into fome of thote arts of 
teif-deceit, which create a falfe opi- 
nion of worth, 

A calle. builder, in the fAitious 
icenes of his fancy, will figure, not 
according to his real chara@er, but 
according to the highett opinion he 
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perhaps far beyond that opinion. For 
in thofe imaginary confliéts the paf- 
fions eafily yield to reafon; and q 
man exerts the nobleit efforts of vir. 
tue and magnanimity, with the fame 
eafe as, in his dreams, he flies thro 
the air, or plunges to the bottom of 
the ocean. 

The romantic {cenes of fancy are 
moft commonly the occupation of 
young minds, not yet fo deeply en- 
gagec in life as to have their thoughts 
taken up by its real cares and bufi- 
nefs. ' 

Thofe a€tive powers of the mind 
which are moft Juxuriant by contti- 
tution, or have been moft cherifhed 
by education, impatient to exert 
themfelves, hurry the thought into 
{cenes that give them play ; and the 
boy commences in imagination, ac- 
cording to the bent of his mind, a 
general or a flateiman, a poet or aa 
orator. 

When the fair ones become caftle- 
builders, they ufe different materials; 
and while the young foldier is car- 
ried into the field of Mars, where he 
pierces the thickeft {quadrons of the 
enemy, defpifing death in all is 
forms, the gay an@ lovely nymph, 
whofe heart has never felt’the tender 
paffion, is. tranfported into a brilliant 
aflembly, where fhe draws the atten- 
tion of every eye, and makes an im- 
preffion on the noblefl heart. 

But no fooner has Cupid’s arrow 
found its way into her own heart, 
than the whole fcenery of her ima- 
gination is changed. Balls and af- 
femblies have now nocharms. Woods 
and groves, the flowery bank, and 
the chryftal fountain, are the icenes 
fhe frequents in imagination. She 
becomes an Arcadian fhepherdefs, 
feeding her flock befide that of her 
Strephon, and wants no more to com- 
plete her happinefs. 

In a few years the love-fick maid 
is transformed into the folicitous 
mother. Her fmiling offspring play 
aroun: 
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gound her: She views them witha the planetary fyitem, or goes down 
parent’s eye. Her imagination im- to the centre of the earth, and exa- 
mediately raifes them to manhood, mines its various ftrata. In the de- 
and brings them forth upon the ftage vout man likewife, the great objeéts 
of life. One fon makes a figure in that poflefs his heart often play in 
the army, another fhines at the bar; his imagination; fometimes he is 
her daughters are happily difpofed of tranfported to the regions of _ the 
in marriage, and bring new alliances bleffed, from whence he looks down 
tothe family. Her children’s chil- with pity upon the folly and the pa- 
dren rife up before her, and venerate geantry of human life; or he prof- 
her gray hairs. trates himfelf before the throne of 

Thus the fpontaneous fallies of the Mott High with devout vene- 
fancy are as various as the cares and ration; or he converfes with celeitial 
fears, the defires and hopes, of man. = fpirits about the natural and moral 
kingdom of God, whicn he now fees 
aii a a yd PY a faint Bir ng hopes = 
Giiks, diceris: : ter to view with 4 fteadier an 

righter ray. 

Thefe fill up the fcenes of fancy, In perfons come to maturity, 
as. well as the page of the fatyrift. there is, even in thefe {pontaneous 
Wharever poflefles the heart makes falliesof fancy, fome arrangement of 
occafional excurfions into the ima- thought; and I conceive that it will 
gination, and aéts fuch fcenes upon _ be readily allowed, that in thofe wha 
that theatre as are agreeable to the have the greateft ftock of know- 
prevailing paflion. The man of traf- ledge, and the beft natural parts, 
fic, who has committed arich cargo even the fpontancous movements of 
to the inconftant ocean, follows itin fancy will be the moft regular and 
his thought; and, according as his conneéted. They have an order, con- 
hopes or his fears prevail, he is haunt- ne¢tion, and unity, _by which they 
ed with ftorms, and rocks, and fhip- are no lefs diftinguifhed from the 
wreck: or he makes a happy and a dreams of one aileep, or the ravings 
lucrative voyage ; and before his vef- of one delirious, on the one had, 
fel has loft fight of land, he has dif- than from the finifhed produttions of 
pofed of the profit which fhe is to art on the other. 
bring at her return. How is this regular arrangement 
' The poet is carried into the Ely- brought about ? It has all the marks 
fian fields, where he converfes with of judgment and reafon ; yet it feems 
the ghofts of Homer and Orpheus. to go before judgment, and to {pring 
The philofopher makes a tour thro’ forth {pontaneouily. [ Ed.Mag. 


Quicquid agunt homines » Volum, timor, 
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RIGHTS of WOMEN. 
From the Sr. JamMEs’s: CHRONICLE. 


_T)SHAW,, fays I, Mr. Baldwin not, as my friend Mr. Borke fays, 
—rights of a fiddleftick!—- the “ age of chivalry gone * 


rights of men, indeed! I fhould not Have not we RIGHTS, Mr. “oe 
have thought of the Ae creatures talk- win, rights Lethe PCy » ab- 
ing fo much about their rights, while ftraét, and focial, and civil, and muni- 


; ‘6 ™ ” 
the rights of «women lie negleéted— cipal? Are not “ all prc f 


This indeed would be a fubjeét, were Have they not a matura he tipe 
New-York Mag. Vol. II. No. 12. Aaaaa privilege 
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714 
privilege of {peech, and have the 

ever bafcly bartered that right ? Have 
they not the abfraé right of vifiting 
from home when they pleafe? And 
what did they do when even Monfers 
were employed to deprive them of 


this right? Did they ftay at home, 
mending flogkings, darning gloves, 
making holes for fleeve-buttons, and 
quilting counterpanes ?>—No—Sir— 
they vifited ten times more ! 

Have they not the /ocia/ right of 
preference in all focieties? Do they 
not take precedence of every thing 
in breeches, every proud he-creature 
that calls himfely a lord of the crea- 
tion? Have they not the higheft 
right of all—the right of governing 
their hufbands ? Who dare deny this? 
A right, Sir, for which they paid no 
{mall price; for, to obtain it, and to 
have leifure and time to exercife it, 
they gave up another right-—the right 
of governing themfelves! 

Among their civ) rights, are we 


Hints concerning Churchman’s Magnet Atlas, 


not to reckon the right of {colding, 
crying, falling into fits, going towa- 
tering places and running up bills? 
Shall the haughty ariftocracy of men 
deny us thefe rights ! 

No—Mr. Baldwin—no—Perith 
the ignoble thought—Women, Sir, 
have rights—and the time will come 
when the aniwerers of Burke (I am 
told they are all bachelors or old maids 
fhall be afhamed of themfelves—and 
view us with the gallant eyes of a 
Burke, “« juft rifing above the hori- 
zon. 

But I beg pardon, Mr. Baldwin 
—I trouble you with this only be- 
caufe my brother Sam will not write 
on the fubject—forfooth he fays we 
have more rights than we know what 
to do with—Weill—we are but like 
others of the liberty-men of this 
country who don’t know when they 
are well off. 

Your’s, Mr. Baldwin, 
Jenny Sarcasm. 
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For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


An Extra& from Hints candidly offered, concerning Churchman’s Magnet 
Atlas, Sc. addreffed to the Author, by Barm Vall-Travers, a learned 
Member of feveral Scientific Societies in Europe. 


Y late Rev. friend and fellow 
M member of the Royal Society, 
t. Bradley, whofe excellent aftro- 
noimical and philofophical lefures I 
attended with infinite fatisfaétion, 
through three courfes at Oxford, ufed 
to account for the declination of the 
needle by a very ingenious conjec- 
ture, borrowed partly from Dr. Hal- 
ley, who fuppofed an interior de- 
tached globe, moving within our ter- 
reftrial globe, in a dire&tion and de- 
gree of velocity peculiar to irflf, 
round its own axis, forming a certain 
angle with that of the earth, the mag- 
netiim of which being the natural 
efiect of its peculiar centripetal and 
centrifugal force, attraétion and re- 
pulfion, crofling that of our exterior 
globe. Some experiments he made 


corroborated his opinion, as well as 
the ring round Saturn. 

Your intended expedition to Baf- 
fin’s Bay is much to be wifhed for, 
as it may either confirm or rectify, 
and complete, the obfervations made 
in Hudfon’s Bay in nine voyages by 
Capt. Middleton, from 1721 601729) 
to obferve the effects and caufes of 
magnetic variations in the needle. 

The Hudfon’s Bay Company in 
England, who enjoys by charter, 
with great profit and jealoufy, an 
exclufive trade and navigation to 
thofe north-weftern polar regions, 
would hardly refufe their conient to 
your offers, when folicited by the 
Royal Society in London. Even his 
Britifh Majefty, who has alreacy 
done fo much for ufeful difcoveries, 
more 
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would willingly patronife your land- 
sble enterprife, and perhaps appoint 
an expedition on purpofe, to fecond 
your enquiries. Lord F rederick H. 
Cavendifh, Lord Mulgrave, Sir Jo- 
feph Banks, the Hon. Judge Daines 
Barrington, Rev. Dr. Mafkelyine, 
Dr. Prieftley, and Mr. Herfchel, the 
King’s private aftronomer, all warm 
promoters of fuch inveftigations, 
would, I make no doubt, unite their 
powerful countenance in your behalf. 

Your intended annual Magnetic 
Almanack will, in all probability, be 
a moft valuable new gift, not only to 
every feaman, but to every natural 
philofopher ; and may lead to colle& 
fach fupplies of new datas, from rec- 
tified and multiplied cbfervations, as 
may, in time, bring your doétrine 
fill nearer to truth, fo as to derive 
the fingular advantages therefrom 
you have in view. 

My immortal old friend and fellow 
labourer in the fields of truth and 
beneficence, Dr. B. FrRanxuin, has 
certainly left a complete fet of philo- 
fophical tranfaétions, both at large 
and abridged; the verufal of which 
muft undoubtedly have been accefli- 
ble to his academy and to yourfelf. 
You could never apply to a better 
judge, nor more ready to affift you 
in your labours. If he were alive, 
I would direét this whole packet to 
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riore than any monarch ever did,’ 


him, and recommend it to his kind 
notice. Being now removed to a 
flill better exiftence, I take the liberty 
to addrefs it to your truly great pa- 
tron, whofe name is an ornament, 
not only to your ingenious chart, but 
to all America, nay, to humanity in 
general. 

Should you ever fucceed, what I 
fincerely with, in bringing your at- 
tempts towards a regular fyftem of 
the refpective movements of our 
earth, and thofe of your two magne- 
tic points, to correfpond with a fufti- 
cient number and length of obferva- 
tions and faéts, I know a very inge- 
nous artift, (Mr. Jaquet Droz, of 
Neufchatel, in Switzerland, famous 
for his aftronomical clocks, orreries, 
and other curious mechanical inven- 
tions) who could eafily conftruét a 
double globe, one within another, 
and impart to each their feparate di- 
urnal and annual motions, making 
their refpective interfecting meri- 
dians, &c. to appear through a tranf{- 
parent chryftalline terraqueous globe, 
to be wound up but once a month or 
half yearly. Such a pair of chryftal- 
line globes, both the celeftial and ter. 
reftrial, has been very nicely execut- 
ed, many years ago, by one Rudin- 
ger, and ftands depofited in the pub- 
lic library at Bern, in Switzerland, 
They meafure about eighteen inches 
in diameter. 


— <5 Ae 





On computsory LAWS re/pedting MARRIAGE. 


Wealth and power, what are you avorth, 


Te pleafure if you give not birth ? 


EAVEN beftowed upon man 

the finer feelings of the foul, 

with a view to augment his happi- 
nefs, and to render his fituation in 
life the more pleafant: yet, in con- 
fequence of thofe erroneous notions 
Which refinements in fociety engen- 
der, thefe very feelings are the caufe 
of the greateft diftreffes to which hu- 


Coze. 


man nature is fubjected. To fucha 
weak and fallible creature as man, 
the fyrapathetic endearments arifing 
from reciprocal effections are necet- 
fary, before his mind can experience 
the higheft degree of gratiheation of 
which it is fuiceptible. In times of 
diftrefs, he feeks for fome fympathetic 
bofom that fhall take pleafure in ad- 
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miniftering the balm of comfort ; 
and when the heart exults with joy, 
it feels a dreary want until it can 
find fome one who will participate 
with him in that peculiar blifs. Every 
emotion of the heart proves that man 
was not made to be alone; and that 
if ever he hopes toattain to happinefs, 
it can never be found in folitude, far 
Jefs in the company of thofe whofe 
difpofitions, defires, and modes of 
thinking, are not of a nature conge- 
nial to his own. 

Thefe are truths that will be rea- 
lily admitted by every one who is 
young and unhackneyed in the ways 
of men ; but as age approaches, thefe 
fympathetic affeCtions feem to fub- 
fide: the pleafures of focial inter- 
courfe diminifh; and the love of 
wealih and power acquire dominion 
in their ftead. Aged perfons in ge- 
neral, greedy of power, ard callous 
to the impulfes of kindnefs, imagine 
that wealth or grandeur alone are 
fuflicient to gratity every defire of the 
foul. Forgetting their own rule for 
jadging while young, they wifh to 
deprive others of the fame privilege 
they valued once fo highly them- 
felves ; and thusare led to dictate with 
the moft inflexible authority to their 
children as to the choice of a com- 
panion for life; the moft momentous 
tranfaétion in which any man can 
ever be engaged. 

Nor is this propenfity confined to 
one country, or to one fet of people 
onthe globe; but it extends its in- 
fiuence, in.a greater cr lefler degree, 
to all nations that can aflume to them- 
felves the proud name of civilized. 
Among fuch people, laws have ever 

been contrived, which, by a ftern 
inflexibility, overpower the voice of 
nature, and make man fubmit to her 
imperious decrees, The following 
affecting flory evinces the truth of 
thefe remarks—W ould toGodit were 
in the regions of defpotif{m alone that 
fuch tranfa€tions were to be found ! 





But in de{potic and in free govern. 
ments, the fame cruel principle wil] 
be found to prevail. Even in Bri. 
tain, which boatts of the happinefs 
her peopie are permitted to enjoy, 
the fame tyrannical law in this reipeét 
prevails, as in that defpotic ftate, 
where the tranfaction I am about to 
relate took place. What follows isa 
literal tranflation of a letter from 
Rome, which appeared as an article 
of intelligence in the Mercarig de Ef. 
pana for the month of December, 
1780. 

«¢ In this capital (Rome) we have 
jaft now witnefled an event, which 
has drawn tears from every body here, 
It is five years fince a young gentle. 
man of the family Amedei, married 
an amiable and virtuous young wo- 
man he loved, but whofe birth was 
not equal to his. At the end of one 
year, they had a daughter as the 
fruit of their love; but this tender 
union was in a fhort time cruelly 
difturbed by the parents and rela. 
tions of the gentleman, who ex- 
claimed againft nis marriage as clan, 
defline, and obtained againit the un- 
happy young man an order of the 

ope, by virtue of which they tore 
him from the arms of his {poufe, and 
conduéted him a prifoner to the caf- 
tle of St. Angelo. A procefs was 
immediately inftituted for annulling 
the marriage. The gentleman tried 
every means poflible to prove that his 
marriage was valid, and to make it 
be ratified: his wife eifo went with 
her daughter in her arms, and threw 
herfelf atthe feet of her judges; but 
invain. A fentence was at lalt pro- 
nounced, annulling the marriage, 
obliging the mother, that inconfolable 
wife, to write to her hufband with 
her own hand, the fatal news of their 
eternal feparation. Opprefled with 
the moft cruel defpair, the thus wrote 
tohim: “I find myfelf under the 
cruel neceflity of ronouncing thole 
{weet and facred bands, which til 
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gow have held our hearts firmly 
gnited; but I refign myfelf with 
lels repugnance, from the confidera- 
tion that it will be the means of ter- 
minating that long and cruel captivity 
which you have fuffered for my fake. 
Live free, dear hufband, (this alas! 
js the laft time that my lips wil! pro- 
nounce fo {weet a name): O live! 
take comfort; and, if it be poflible, 
live happy, far from me. Since you 
love the mother, remember the 
daughter which fhe has given to you, 
and take care of her when you know 
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that I no longer exift; for the grief 
which this feparation caufes to me is 
fo bitter, fo penetrating, and abforbs 
in {uch a manner the faculties of my 
foul, that [ want ftrength to refit it. 
Very foon I fliall ceafe to live; may 
my death fatiate the inhumanity of 
our cruel perfecutors ! God bieis you! 
Farewell!  Farewelli—for ever!” 
Four davs afterwards, that unhappy 
and tender wife died in horrible con- 
vulfions: and her death fet the gen- 
tleman at liberty, whote defpair has 
not yet been calmed. 
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DESCRIPTION of MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
By the Prefident Duraty. 





HAVE written thefe few lines on 
if the fummit of Vefuvius, by the 
light of an eruption. 

They are a fort of medal I have 
ftruck, to authenticate my journey ; 
to remind fuch of my children as 
may one day come to view the fame 
wonderful conflagration, of this mo- 
ment of their father’s life, and to 
embellifh in their eyes, with this re- 
ficction, fo magnificent a picture. 

On my arrival about fix in the 
evening at Refina, a little village be- 
yond Portici, I left the carriage that 
had brought me, and mounted on a 
mule, while three fturdy fellows 
accompanied me, provided with a 
number of torches. 

I began by afcending between two 
fields covered with poplars, mulberry 
and fig-trees, interwoven with pliant 
and flourifhing vines, which fome- 
times fupport themfelves by, and hang 
fufpended from thofe trees, at others 
mount up, and bear themfelves by 
their own vigour in the air. 

As I paffed on, the houfe of Per- 
golefe was pointed out to me, whi- 
ther he retired to foothe that melan- 
choly at once fo happy and fo fatal, 
to which, at the age of twenty-feven, 
he owed his immortal Stabat, and 
his death. 


After traverfing, for an hour, a 
number of beautiful orchards, I ar- 
rived at an immenfe lava. 

Vefuvius vomited it forth, in an 
eruption, about fixty years ago. 

All Naples trembled; but after 
threatening that city for a moment, 
it {topped its progrets. 

Though ftopped and extinguifhed, 
it has ftill.a menacing and fearful 
appearance. 

The borders of this lava, like the 
banks of the Seine, are clad with turf 
and flowers, and fhaded here and 
there with young fhrubs, which are 
conilantly bedewed, if I may fo fay, 
and nourifhed by fertile afhes. 

After purfuing for fome time a 
very rugged path, I found myfelf on 
frightful rocks, in the middle of 
moving cinders. 

There the earth is no longer trod- 
cen by the feet of animals; but thofe 
of man, who has difcovered almoft 
all the boundaries of Nature, and 
often over-ftepped them, ftill venture 
thither. 

I was oblized to climb with the 
utmoft difficulty through heaps of 
fcorie, which crambled beneath my 
feet. 

I paufed a moment to look around, 

Before me, the fhades of the = 
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and clouds thickening with the fmoke 
of the volcano, were floating around 
the mountain; behind me, the fun 
finking beyond the hills was illumi- 
nating with his expiring rays, the 
coakt of Paufilippo, Naples, and the 
fea; whillt the moon was rifing over 
the ifland of Caprea; fo that I be- 
held at the fame initant the waves of 
the fea fparkling with the reflection 
of the fun, the moon, and Mount 
Vefuvius. How glorious a picture! 
After contemplating this obfcurity 
and that {plendour, thefe horrible, 
fterile, and abandoned fcenes, and 
that face of Nature fo gay, animated 
and teeming, the empire of death and 
that of life, I threw myfelf. among 
the clouds, and continued toafcend. 
—At length I reached the Crater. 
This then is that formidable vol- 
cano which has been burning for fo 
many ages, which has overwhelmed 
fo many cities, which has confumed 
nations, which every hour menaces 
that vait country, and that luxurious 
Naples, where at this moment they 
are laughing, dancing and finging, 
and not fo much as thinking of its 
ravages. What a light fhines around 
this Crater! What burning furnace 
in the midit! But the horrible abyfs 
thunders, and already, with a tre- 
mendous crafh, vomits into the air, 
through a thick claud of cinders, an 
mmmenfe fheet of fire. Millions of 
fparke and thoufands of ftones which 
are diltinguifhed by the blacknefs of 
their colour, hifs with the rapidity 
of their explofion, fall, and return 
back into the rumbiing gulph, or roll 
upon the mountain: there is one jul 
fallen only ahundred paces from mp. 
On a fudden the ebyis clofes; and 
then, as fuddenly, again opening its 
yawning mouth, vomits forth ano- 
ther flery torrent: in the mean while, 
the java rifles to the edges of the Cra- 
ier; it (wells, it boils, runs over, and 
pioughs up, in long tireams of fire, 
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he black fides of the mountain. 
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I ‘was really in ecflacy while 
viewing at once this defert! this 
height! this night, and the volcano 
actually burning before my eyes. 

I could have withed to pafs the 
night befide thefe fires, and fee the 
fun, at his return, extinguifh them 
with the {plendour of his dazzling 
rays. 

Bat the wind, which blew with 
impetuofity, had already frozen me, 
and I defcended with regret. It coft 
fome pains to take the laft look at 
fuch a'fcene! 

Adieu, Vefuvius ; adieu, thou lava, 
and ye flames which illuminate and 
crown this profound abyfs! Adieu, 
thou mountain, at once fo formida- 
ble and fo little dreaded! If thou art 
one day to drown beneath thy afhes 
thefe caftles, thofe villages, and yon- 
der city, Jet it not at leaft be at the 
moment when my children fhall be 
there. 

My guides had lighted their tor- 
ches. I defcended, or rather rolled, 
finking half-leg deep in afhes: I rol- 
led fo faft (for it is impoflible to do 
otherwife) that I only employed half 
an hour in coming down a {pace 
which had coft me three hours in 
climbing. One of my fhoes, torn 
into a thoufand pieces, fell off when 
I was half way; the other I was 
obliged to leave at the place where I 
had quitted the mules. 

In defcending, I met with fome 
Englifhmen who were going up to 
the Crater: we {topped and talked of 
Vefuvius, and for a moment inter- 
rupted by the light of our torches, 
the night which extended over that 
river of lava, and difturbed with our 
voices the deep filence which reigned 
all around. 

We bid each other adieu; I pur- 
fued my way, and at length arrived, 
greatly fatigued, at Portici ; I inftant- 
ly lay down and had a moft profound 
ficep. 

But at fixin the morning T awoke 
with 
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with the fummit of Vefuvius, its 
Crater, its conflagration, and its lava, 
prefentto my imagination. My foul 
4i!] fhuddered with all the emotions 
it had experienced the night betore. 
The eruption of Vetuvius is one 
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Account of the firft known Eruption of Mounry Vesuvius, and of the Death 
of the elder PLiny in vifiting it.—From Durary’s Travels, 


N my laft letter but one to your 
I mother, my dear Charles, I men- 
tioned the death of the elder Pliny, 
that is to fay, the firit Buffon. 1 ima- 
gine this may have awakened your 
attention and curiofity, but without 
enabling you completely to gratify 
either. Were you a little more ad- 
vanced in the ftudy of the Latin lan- 
guage, I would invite you to gratify 
them yourielf, by reading two let- 
ters of Pliny the younger, to Taci- 
tus, on that fatal event. But as a 
tranflation of thefe, my dear boy, 
would be beyond your powers, it is 
my duty to attempt one tor you. 

The following then is an abridge- 
ment of Pliny’s narrative. 

But firt endeavour toimprefs your 
mind, my dear Charles, witha juft 
fenfe of the value of a letter in which 
the panegyrift of Trajan, relates to 
the hiftorian Tacitus, the death of 
the great philofopher Pliny, who fell 
a victim at the beginning of the reign 
of Titus, to the firft eruption of Ve- 
fuvius®. 

* You afk of me the particulars of 
‘ my uncle’s death, in order to tran{- 
‘ mit it, you fay, with all its circum- 
* tances, to potterity. I thank you 
‘for your intention. Undoubtedly 
* the eternal remembrance of cala- 
‘mity, by which my uncle perifhed 
‘ with nations,,promifed immortality 
* to his name ; undoubtedly his works 
‘alfo flattered him with the fame. 
‘ But aline of Tacitus enfures it.— 
* Happy the man to whom the gods 
* have granted to perform things wor- 


* The fir known eruption. 
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of thofe {pectacles, that neither the 
pencil nor language ever can deferibe, 
and which Nature feems to have re- 
ferved only for the admiratioa of man, 
like the rifling of the jun, and the 
immenfity of the ocean. 


‘thy of being written, or to write 
* what is worthy of being read. Hap- 
‘ pier ftill is he who at once obtains 
‘ from them both theie favours. Such 
‘ was my uncle’s good fortune. [ 
‘ willingly therefore obey your or- 
‘ ders, which I fhould have tolicited. 
‘ My uncle was at Mifenum,where 
‘ he commanded the fleet. 
‘ On the 23d of Auguf, at one in 
‘ the afternoon, as he was on his bed, 
‘ employed in ftudying, after having, 
‘according to his cuitom, flept a 
‘ moment in the fun and drank a glafs 
‘ of cold water, my mother went up 
‘into his chamber, She informed 
‘ him that a cloud of an extraordinary 
‘ fhape and magnitude was rifing in 
‘the heavens. My uncle got upand 
‘ examined the prodigy ; but without 
* being able to dillinguifh, on account 
‘ of the diflance, that this cloud pro- 
‘ceeded from Vefuvius. It refem- 
‘bled a large pine-tree: it had its 
‘top, and its branches. No doubt 
‘ a wind proceeding from the fubter- 
‘ raneous cavities of the mountain, 
‘ drove it violently forward and fup- 
‘ported itin the air. It appeared 
<« fometimes white, fometimes black, 
¢ and at intervals of various colours, 
‘ according as it was more or lefs 
< loaded with ftones or cinders. 
«My uncle was altonifhed; he 
¢ thought fuch a phenomenon wor- 
«thy of a nearer examination. Hs 
‘ ordered a galley to be immediately 
‘ made ready, andinvited me to fcl- 
‘low him, but I rather chofe to ftay 
‘ at home and continue my ftudies. 


‘My 
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and embarked with his tablets in his 
hand. 

‘ In the interim I continued at my 
ftudics. I wenttothe bath; I laid 
down, butI could notileep. The 
earthquake, which for ieveral days 
had repeatedly fhaken all the {mall 
towns, and even citiesin the neigh- 
bovrhood, was increaling every mo- 
ment. Irofe to go and awake my 
mother, and met her haitily enter- 
ing my apartment to aweken me. 

‘ We defcended into the ‘court, 
and {at down there. Not to lofe 
time, I fent for my Livy. I read, 
meditated, and made extracts, as 1 
would have done in my chamber. 
Was this firmne!s or was it impru- 
dence? I know not now; but I 
was then very young!* At the 
fame inftant one of my uncle’s 
friends, jult arrived from Spain, 
came tovifit him. He reproached 
my mother with ber fecurity, and 
me, with my audacitv. I did not 
fo much as lift my eyes from my 
‘book, The houles however were 
* fhaking in fo violent a manner, that 
we refolved to quit Mifenum. The 
people followed us in confternation; 
for fear fometimes imitates prv- 
dence. 

* As foon as we had got out of the 
town we flopt. Here we found 
new prodigies and new terrors. 
The fhore, which was continually 
extending itlelf, and covered with 
fifhes left dry on it, was heaving 
every moment, and repelling to a 
great diftance the enraged fea which 
fell back upon itfelf; whilft before 
us, from the limits of the horizon, 
advanced a black cloud loaded with 
dull fires, which were inceflantly 
rending it, and darting forth large 
« flafhes of lightning. 

‘ The friend of my uncle now re- 
* commenced his importunities. Save 
* yourfel ves, faid he, it is your uncle’s 
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* My uncle therefore departed alone, 


ei : erste and his wifh, 
‘ fate a ‘aarenite a ro chip: 
thal we oe conser eh “ss = 
, poetic ne oncerned about our 

-—At theie words the Spaniard 
* took his leave. 

* At the fame moment the cloud 

‘ defcended and enveloped all the 
* fea, it was impoffible any longer to 
‘ difcern either the ifle of Caprea or 
‘ the promontory of Mifenum. Save 
‘ yourfelf, my dear fon, cried my 
‘mother; fave yourfeli—it is your 
‘duty, for you can, and you are 
‘ young: but as for me, bulky as | 
‘am, and enfeebled with years, pro- 
‘vided I am not the caufe of thy 
‘death, I die contented.—Mother, 
“there is no fafety for me but with 
‘ you. [ took my mother by the 
‘ hand, and drew her along.—O my 
‘fon, faid fhe in tears, I delay thy 
‘ flight. 

‘ Already the afhes began to fall ; 
‘J turned my head; a thick cloud 
‘ was rufhing precipitately towards 
‘as.—Mother, faid I, let us quit 
‘ the high road ; the crowd will ftifle 
‘usin that darknefs which is puriu- 
‘ing us. Scarcely had we left the 
‘ high road before it was night, the 
‘ blackeft night. Then nothing was 
© to be heard but the lamentations of 
‘ women, the groansof children, and 
‘the cries of men. We could dil- 
‘ tinguifh through the confuled fobs, 
‘ and the various accents of grief, the 
‘words, my father!—my fon !—my 
‘ wife! There was no knowing cach 
‘ other but by the voice. One was 
« lamenting his deftiny ; another the 
‘fate of his relations; fome were 
‘ implofing the gods ; others denying 
« their exiftence; many were invoking 
« death to defend them from death. 
«-—Some faid that they were now 
‘ about to be buried with the world, 
« in that concluding night which was 
© to be eternal :—-and amidft all this, 
‘ what dreadful reports! What ima- 

« ginary 





* He was then only eighteen. 
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¢ ginary terrors ! Fear exaggerated 
‘and believed every thing. 

‘In the mean time a glimmering 
‘ penetrated the darkneis; this was 
‘the conflagration which was ap- 
‘ proaching ; but it ftopped and ex- 
‘tinguifhed; the night grew more 
‘intenfely dark, and the fhower of 
cinders and ftones more thick and 
heavy. We were obliged to rife 
from time to time to fhake our 
clothes. Shall I fay it? In the 
midft of this {cene of horror, nota 
fingle complaint efcaped me. I 
conioled myfelf amid the fears of 
death, with the reflection that the 
world was about to expire with me. 
‘ At length this thick and black 
vapour gradually difperfed and va- 
nifhed. ‘The day revived, and even 
the fun appeared, but dull and yel- 
lowifh, {uch as he ufually fhews 
himfelf in an eclipfe. What a 
{pectacle now offered itfelf to our 
yet troubled and uncertain eyes !— 
The whole country was buried be- 
neath the afhes, as in winter under 
the fnow. The road was no longer 
to be difcerned. We fought for 
Mifenum, and again found it; we 
returned and took poffeifion; for 
we had in fome meafure abandoned 
it. Soon after we received news of 
my uncle. Alas! we had but too 
good reafon to be uneafy for him. 

‘ Thave told you, that afier quit- 
ting Mifenum, he went on board a 
galley. He direéted his courfe to- 
wards Retina, and the other towns 
which were threatened. Every one 
was flying from it; he however en- 
tered it, and, amidit the general 
confufion, attentively obferved the 
cloud; remarked all the phanome- 
na, and diétated as he obierved. 
But already a cloud of thick and 
burning afhes beat down on his 
galley ; already were ftones falling 
all around, and the fhore covered 
with large pieces of the mountain. 
*My uncle hefitated whether he 
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‘ fhould return from whence he came, 
‘ orput out to fea. Fortune favours 
‘ courage, (exclaimed he)—Les us 
‘ turn towards Pomponianus. Pom- 
* ponianus was at Stavie. My uncle 
‘ tound him all trembling ; embraced 
‘ and encouraged him, and to com- 
‘ fort him by his fecurity, afked for 
* a bath, then fat down to table and 
‘fupped cheerfully; or, at leaft, 
‘ which does not fhew lefs fortitude, 
* with all the appearances of cheer 
© fulnefs. 

‘ Inthe mean time Vefuvius was 
‘ taking fire on every fide, amid the 
‘thick darknefs, It is the villages 
‘which have been abandoned that 
‘ are burning, faid my uncle to the 
‘ crowd about him, to endeavour to 
‘quiet them. He then went to bed, 
‘and fe!l afleep. He was in the 
‘ profoundeft fleep, when the court 
‘ of the houfe began to fill with cin- 
‘ders; and all the paflages were 
‘nearly clofed up. They run to 
‘him, and were obliged to awake 
‘him. He rifes, joins Pomponianus, 
‘and deliberates with him and his 
‘ attendants, what is beft .o be done, 
‘ whether it would be fafeft to remain 
¢ in the houfe or fly into the country. 
‘If they remain, how might it be 
‘ poffible to efcape from the earth 
‘ which is opening beneath their feet ; 
‘and if they fly, from the ftones 
‘ which are falling every where ?— 
¢ They chofe the latter meafure ; the 
¢ multitude following the dictates of 
‘ fear, my uncle convinced by reafon. 

‘ They departed inftantly therefore 
‘ from the town, and the only pre- 
‘ caution they could take was to covér 
‘ their heads with pillows. The day 
« was reviving every where elfe; but 
‘ there it continued night, horrible 
‘ night! the fire from the cloud alone 
‘ enlightened it. My uncle wifhed 
‘ to gain the fhore, notwithitanding 
«the fea was ftill tremendous. He 
‘ defcended, drank fome water, had 
‘a fheet {pread, and lay down on it. 
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* On a fudden, violent flames, pre- 
‘ ceded by a fulphureous odour, fhot 
‘ forth with a prodigious brightnets, 
‘ and made every one take to flight. 
« My uncle, fupported by two faves, 
‘ aroie; but fuddenly, fuffocated by 
‘ the vapour, he fell and Pliny 
“was no more... 2. ee eee 


‘ > 


It is a remarkable circumftance, 
my fon, that fome naturaliits walking 
amid the flowers, on the fummii of 
Vefuvius, the very day before this 
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eruption, were difcufling whethe; 
this mountain was a volcano. 

' Whata narrative, my dear Charles! 
it difplays to you at once, the firit 
known eruption of Vefuvius, one of 
the moft lamentable fcenes, one of 
the moft deplorable deaths, one of 
the molt intrepid inftances of a paf- 
fion for knowledge, one of the finett 
wits of antiquity; and it might till 
further teach you what is the tender- 
neis of a mother, might you not 
learn that from your own. 





A DESCRIPTION of the FEDERATION in FRANCE, 


By Heven Maria WIL iams. 


Promifed to fend you a defeription 

of the federation: but it is not 
to bedeferibed { Cne muft have been 
preient, to form any judgment of a 
icene, the fublimity of which de- 
pended much lefs on its external 
magnificence than on the effeét it 
produced on the minds of the fpec- 
tators. ‘ ‘The people, fure, the peo- 
ple were the fight!’ J may tell you 
of pavilions, of triumphal arches, 
of altars on which incenfe was burnt, 
of two hundred thoufand men walk- 
ing in proceffion ; but how am I to 
give you an adequate idea of the be- 
haviour of the {pe€tators? How am 
Ito paint the impetucus feeling of 
that immenfe, that exulting multi- 
tude ? Half a million of people af- 
fembled at a fpeétacle, which fur- 
nifhed every image that can elevate 
the mind of man; which conneéted 
the enthufiafm of moral fentiment 
with the folemn pomp of religious 
ceremonies; which addreffed itfeif 
at once to the imagination, the un- 
derftanding, and the heart! 

The Champ de Mars was formed 
into an immenfe amphitheatre, round 
which were ereéted forty rows of 
feats, raifed one above another with 
earth, on which wooden forms were 


. Fs 
As for me, I dehred nothing better. 


placed. ‘Twenty days labour, ani- 
mated by the enthufiafm of the peo- 
ple, accomplifhed what feemed to 
require the toil of years. Already 
in the Champ ce Mars the diftinétions 
of rank were forgotten; and, in- 
fpired by the fame {pirit, the higheft 
and loweift orders of citizens gloried 
in taking up the f{pade, and aflifting 
the perfons employed in a work on 
which the common welfare of the 
ftate depended. Ladies took the in- 
ftraments of labour im their hands, 
and removed a little of the earth, that 
they might be able to boait that they 
alfo had aflifted in the preparations at 
the Champ de Mars; and a number 
of old foldiers were feen voluntarily 
beltowing on their country the laft 
remains of their ftrengih. A young 
Abbé of my acquaintance told me, 
that the people beat a druim at the 
door of the convent where he lived, 
and obliged the Superior to let all the 
Monks come out and work in the 
Champ de Mars. The Superior 
with great reluctance acquieiced, 
* Quant 4 moi,’ faid the young Ab- 
bé, «je ne demandois pas mieux*.’ 
At the upper end of the amphi- 
theatre a pavilion was built for the 
reception of the King, the aaa 
thes: 
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their attendants, and the National 


bly, covered with ftriped tent- 
em 4 > i 


cloth of the national colours, and 
decorated with ftreamers of the fame 
beloved tints, and fleurs delys. The 
white flag was difplayed above the 
{pot where the King was feated. In 
he middle of the Champ de Mars 
L’Autel de la Patrie was placed, on 
which incenfe was burnt by prieits 
drefled in long white robes, with 
fahhes of national ribbon. Several 
infcriptions were written on the altar, 
but the words vifible at the greateit 
diftance were La Nation, la ‘Loi, et 
le Roi.* 

At the lower end of the amphi- 
theatre, oppofite to the pavilion, three 
triumphal arches were ereéted, a- 
dorned with emblems and allegorical 
figures. 

The proceffion marched to the 
Champ de Mars, through the cen- 
tral ftreets of Paris. At La Place 
de Louis Qui nze, the etcorts, who 
carried the colours, received under 
their banners, ranged in two lines, 
the National Affemb!y, who came 
from the Thuilleries. When the 
proceflion pafled the fireet where 
Henry the Fourth was aflaffinated, 
every man paufed as if by general 
confent ; the cries of joy were fuf- 
pended, and fucceeded by a iolemn 
filence. ‘Thistribute of regret, paid 
from the fudden impulfe of feeling 
at {uch a moment, was perhaps the 
moft honourable teftimony to the 
virtues of that amiable Prince which 
his memory has yet received. 

In the ftreets, at the windows, 
and on the roofs of the houfes, the 
peuple, tranfported with joy, fhouted 
and wept as the procefiion pafied. 
Old men’ were feen kneeling in the 
ilrects, blefling God that they had 
lived to wit nels that happy moment. 
The peopl e ran to the doors of their 
hovfes loaded with refrefhments, 


ad The Nation, the L 
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a 
, 
which they offered to the troops ; znd 
crouds of women furrounded the iol- 
diers, and hojding up their infants in 
their arms, and melting into tears, 
promifed to make their children im- 
bibe, from their earlieft age, an in- 
violable attachment to the principles 
of the new conftitution. 

The proceffion entered the oe 
de Mars by a long road, which thou- 
{ands of people had affifted in forming, 
by filling up deep hellows, levelling 
the rifing grounds, and ere¢ting a 
temporary bridge acrofs the Seine, 
oppolite to the triumphal arches. 
The order of the proceflion was as 
follows : 

A troop of horfe, on trumpets. 

A great band of mufi 

A detachment of g: eadlide: 

The eleétors chofen at Parisin 1789. 

A band of volunteers. 

The aflembly of the reprefentatives 
of the people. 

The military committee. 

Company of chaffeurs. 

A band of ¢rems. 

The prefidents of fixty diftricts. 

The Deputies of the people fent to 
the Federation. 

The Adminiftrators of the muni- 
cipality. 

Bands of mufic and drums. 

Battalion of children carrying a 
{tandard on which was written, 
L’Ef{perance de la Patrie.t 

Detach:nent with the colours of the 
national guard of Paris. 

Battalion of veterans. 

Deputies from forty.two depart- 
ments, arranged alph: abetically. 
The Oriflamme, or grand ftandard 

of the Kings of France. 

Deputies from the reguiar troops. 
Deputies from the navy. 
Deputies from 41 departments, 
ranged alfo alphabetically. 
Band of volunteer chaileurs. 
Troop of horfe, with trumpets. 


The 


are 


aw, and the King. 
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The proceffion, which was formed 
with eizht perfons abreaft, entered 
the Champ de Mars beneath the tri- 
umphal arches, with a difcharge of 
cannon. The deputies placed them- 
felves round the infide of the amphi- 
theatre. Between them and the feats 
of the {peétators, the national guard 
of Paris were ranged ; and the feats 
round the amphitheatre were filled 
with four hundred thoufand people. 
The middle of the amphitheatre was 
crouded with an immenfe multitude 
of foldiers: The National Aflembly 
walked towards the pavilion, where 
they placed themfelves with the King, 
the Queen, the royal-family, and their 
attendants; and oppofite this group, 
rofe in per{peétive the hills of Padly 
and Chaillot, covered with people. 
The ftandards, of which one was pre- 
fented to each department of the king- 
dom, as a mark of brotherhood, by 
the citizens of Paris, were carried to 
the altar to be confecrated by the 
bifhop. High mafs was performed, 
after which Monfieur de ia Fayette, 
who had been appointed by the King 
Major-General of the Federation, 
afcended the altar, gave the fignal, 
and himfelf took the national oath. 
In an inftant every {word was drawn, 
and every arm lifted up. ‘The King 
pronounced the oath, which the Pre- 
fident of the National Affenbly re- 
peated, and the folemn words were 
re-echoed by fix hundred thoufand 
voices; while the Queen raifea the 
Dauphin in her arms, fhewing him 
tothe people and the army. At the 
moment the coniecrated banners were 
difplayed, the fun, which had been 
obicured by frequent fhowers in the 
courfe of the morning, burft forth, 
while the people lifted their eves to 
heaven, and called upon the Deity to 
look down and witnefs the facred 
engagement into which they entered. 


* We are wet for the nation. 


A refpeéttul filence was fucceeded by 
the cries, the fhouts, the acclamations 
of the multitude : they wept, they 
embraced each other, and then dif- 
perfed. 

You will not fufpeét that I was an 
indifferent witnefs of fuch a {cene. 
Oh no! this was nota time in which 
the diftinétions of country were re. 
membered. It was the triumph of 
human kind; it was man aflerting 
the nobleft privileges of his nature ; 
and it required out the common feel- 
ings of humanity to become in that 
momenta citizen of the world. For 
myfelf, I acknowledge that my heart 
caught with enthufiafm the general 
fympathy ; my eyes were filled with 
tears; and I fhall never forget the 
fenfations of that day, “ while me- 
«© mory holds her feat in my bofom.” 

The weather proved very unfa- 
vourable during the morning of the 
federation; but the minds of people 
were too much elevated by ideas of 
moral good, to attend to the phyfical 
evils of the day. Several heavy fhow- 
ers were far from interrupting the 
general gaietv. The people, when 
drenched by the rain, called out with 
exultation, rather than regret, “* Nous 
fommes mouilleza la nation.” * Some 
exclaimed, “ La revolution Frangoife 
eft crimentée avec de l’eau, au fieu 
de fang.”+ The national guard, dur- 
ing the hours which preceded the ar- 
rival of the proceflion, amufed the 
feétators d’une dance ronde,} and 
with a thoufand whimfical and play- 
ful evolutions, highly expreflive of 
that gaiety which diflinguifhes the 
French charaéier. I believe none 
but Frenchmen would have diverted 
themfelves, and half a million of peo- 
ple, who were waiting in expe€tation 
of a fcene the moft folemn upon re- 
cord, by circles of ten thoufand men 


galloping en dance ronde.|| But if 


you 


+ The French revolution is cemented wiih water, infead of blood. 


t With dancing in a circle. 


| lx the round dance. 
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oa are difpofed to think of this gai- 

ely with the contempt of fuperior 
ravity, for 1 will not call it wifdom, 
recollect that thefe dancers were the 
very men whofe bravery formed the 
great epocha of French liberty: the 
heroes who demolifhed the towers of 
the Baltile, and whofe fame will de- 
feend to the lateft p tterity. 

Such was the admirable order with 
which this auguft {pectacle was con- 
duéted, that no accident interrupted 
the univerfal feftivity. All carriages 
were forbidden during that day, and 
the entrances to the Champ de Mars 
were fo numerous, that half a milli- 
on of people were collected together 
without a croud. 

The people had only one fubjec& 
of regret: they murmured that the 
king had taken the national oath in 
the pavilion, inftead of performing 
that ceremony at the foot of the al- 
tar: and fome of them crouding 
round Monf. dela Fayette, conjured 
him to perfuade the king to go tothe 
altar, and take the oath a fecond 
time. ‘* Mes enfans,” faid Monf. 
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de la Fayette, * le ferment n’eft pas 
une ariette, on ne peut pas le jouer 
deux fois.”* 

Mont. de la Fayette, after the Fe- 
deration, went to the Chateau de la 
Muette, where a public dinner was 
prepared for the national guard. An 
immenfe croud gathered round him 
when he alighted from his horfe, at 
a little diftance from the chateau, and 
fome Ariftocrates, mixing themfelves 
with the true worfhippers of him who 
is fo juitly the idol of the French na- 
tion, attempted to ftifle him with 
theirembraces. Hecalled out “ Mais, 
mes amis, vous metouffez!”?+ and 
one of his aide de camps, who per- 
ceived the danger of his general, 
threw himfelf from his horfe, which 
he intreated Monf. de la Fayette to 
mount. Hedid fo, and haitened to 
the chateau. 

This incident reminds me of a 
line in Racine’s fine tragedy of Bri- 
tannicus, where Nero fays, 

« Pembraffe mon rival, mais c eft pour 
Vetouffer.”t 
Adieu. 


* My friends, the oath is not an air which can be played tewice over. 


+ But, my friends, you ftifle me. 


t lembrace my rival, but it is to ceftroy him. 





A VISIT to the RUINS of the BASTILE. 
By the fame. 


EFORE I fuffered my friends 

at Paris to conduét me through 

the ufual routine of convents, church- 
es, and palaces, I requefted to vilit 
the Baftile; feeling a much ftronger 
defire to contemplate the ruins of 
that building than the moft perfeé 
edifices of Paris. When we got into 
the carriage, our French fervant cal- 
led to the coachman with an air of 
triumph, * A la Baftile mais nous n’y 
refterons pas.”* We drove under 
that porch which fo many wretches 
have entered never to repafs, and 


* To the Baftile,—but we foali not remain there. 


alighting from the carriage defcend- 
ed with difficulty into the dungeons, 
which were too low to admit of our 
ftanding upright, and fo dark that 
we were obliged at noon-day to vifit 
them with thelightof acandle. We 
faw the hooks of thofe chains by 
which the prifoners were faitened 
round the neck, to the walls of their 
cells; many of which being below 
the level of the water, are in a con- 
ftant ftaie of hamidity ; and a nox- 
jous vapour iffued from them, which 


more than once extinguifhed the ie 
dle, 
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die, and was fo infufferable that it 
required a flrong {pisit of curiofity 
to tempt one toenter. Good God! 
—and to thefe regions of horror were 
human creatures dragged at the ca- 
price of defpotic power. What a 
melancholy confideration, that 

——* Man! proud man, 

Drefi in a little brief authority, 

Plays fuch fantafitc tricks before 

high heaven, 

As make the angels weep.” 

There appears to be a greater num- 
ber of thefe dungeons than one could 
have imagined the hard heartof ty- 
ranny itlelf would contrive; for, 
fince the deftruétion of the building, 
many fubterraneous cells have been 
difeovered underneath a piece of 
ground which was inclofed within 
the walls of the Baftile, but which 
feemed a bank of folid earth before 
the horrid fecrets of this prifon-houle 
were difclofed. Some tkeletons were 
found in thefe recefles, with irons 
{till faftened on their decaying bones. 

After having vifited the Baftile, 
we may indeed be furprized, that a 
nation fo enlightened as the French, 
fubmitted fo long to the oppreflions 
of their government ; but we mutt 
ceafe to wonder that their indignant 
{pirits at length fhook off the galling 
yoke. 

Thofe who have contemplated the 
dungeons of the Battile, without 
rejoicing in the French revolution, 
may, for ought I know, be very re- 
fpectable perions, and very agreeable 
companions in the hours of profperi- 
ty; but, if my heart were finking 
with anguifh, I fhould not fy to 
thofe perions for confolation. Sterne 
fays, thata man is incapable of lov- 
ing one woman as he ought, who has 
not a fort of an affection for the whole 
fex ; and as Ii.tle fhould J look for 
particular fympathy from thofe who 
have no feclings of general philan- 
theopy. It the splendour of a def- 





ya 337 ? * - , : 
We muft Lave bread for our children. 


potic throne can only fhine like the 
radiance of lightning, while ali a. 
round is involved in gloom and hor. 
ror, in the name of heaven let its 
baleful luftre be extinguithed forever. 
May no fuch ftrong contraft of hight 
and fhade again exift in the political 
fyftem of France! but may the beams 
of liberty, like the beams of day, 
fhed their benign influence on the 
cottage of the peafant, as well as on 
the palace of the monarch! May li- 
berty, which for fo many ages paft 
has taken pleafure in foftening the 
evils of the bleak and rugged climates 
of the north, in fertilizing a barren 
foil, in clearing the {wamnp, in lift- 
ing mounds againft the inundations 
of the tempeft, diffule her biefiings 
alfo on the genial Jand of France, 


and bid the hufbandman rejoice un- 


der the fhade of the olive and the 
vine! 

The Baftile, which Henry the 
Fourth and his veteran troops aflailed 
in vain, the citizens of Paris had the 
glory of taking in a few hours. ‘The 
avarice of Monf. de Launay had 
tempted him to guard this fortreis 
with only half the compliment of 
men ordered by government; and a 
letter which he received the morning 
of the 14th of July, commanding him 
to fuitain the fiege till the evening, 
when fuccour would arrive, joined 
to his own treachery towards the al- 
failants, coft him his life. 

The courage of the befiegers was 
inflamed by the horrors of famines 
there being at this time only twenty- 
four hours provifion of bread in Paris. 
For fome days the people had aflem- 
bled in crouds round the fhops of the 
bakers, who were obliged to have a 
guard of foldiers to protect them from 
the famithed multitude ; while the 
women, rendered furious by want, 
cried, in the refolute tone of deipairs 
* «« J] nous faut du pain pour nos en- 
fans.” Suen wasthe {carcity of bread, 

that 
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fata French gentleman told me, 
that, the day preceding the taking of 
the Baftile, he was invited to dine 
with a Negotiant, and, when he 
went, was informed that a fervant 
had been out five hours in fearch of 
read, and had at lait been ab.e to 
surchafe only one loaf. | 

Jt was at this crifis, it was to fave 
themfelves the fhocking {pectacle of 
their wives and intants perifhing be- 
fore their eyes, that the citizens of 
Paris flew to arms, and, impelled by 
fuch caufes, fought with the daring 
intrepidity of men who had all that 
renders life of any value at itake, and 
who dete®ained to die or conquer. 
The women too, far from indulging 
the fears cident to our feeble tex, 
in defiance of the cannon of the Baf- 
tile, ventured to bring victuals to their 
fons and hufbands ; and, with a {pirit 
worthy of Roman matrons, encou- 
raged them togo on. Women mount- 
ed guard in the ftreets, and when any 
perion paffed, called out boldly, 
Qui va la ??* 

A gentleman, who had the com- 
mand of fifty men in this enterprize, 
told me, that one of his foldiers be- 
ing killed by acannon-hall, the peo- 
ple, with great marks of indignation, 
removed thecorpfe, andthen, fnatch- 
ing up the dead man’s hat, begged 
money of the byftanders for his in- 
terment, in a manner charaéteriitic 
enough of that gaiety, which never 
forfakes the French, even on fuch 
oceafions as would make any other 
people on earth ferious. “ Madame, 
pour ce pauvre diable qui fe fait tué 
pour la Nation !—-Monfieur, pour 
ce pauvre chien qui fe fait tué pour 
la Nation!”+ ‘This mode of fup- 


* Who coes there? 
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plication though not very pathetic, 
obtained the end defired ; no perfon 
being fuffictentiy obdurate to refitt 
the powerful plea, “qu'il fe fait tué 
pour la Nation.”f 

When the Baftile was taken, and 
the old man, of whom you have no 
doubt heard, and who had been con- 
fined in a dungeon thirty-five years, 
was brought into day light, which had 
not for fo long afpace of time vilited 
his eves, he flaggered, thook his white 
beard, and cried faintly, i ** Mef- 
fieurs, vous m’avez rendu un grand 
fervice, rendez m’en un autre, tuez 
moi! je ne fais pasou aller.”.—** A]. 
lons, allons,” the croud anfwered 
with one voice, ** la Nation te nour. 
riva.” 

As the heroes of the Baftile paffed 
along the ftreets after its furrender, 
the citizens ftood at the doors of their 
houles }oaded with wine, brandy, 
and other refrefhments, which they 
offered to thefe deliverers of their 
country. But they unanimonfly re- 
fulec to tefte any ftrong liquors, con- 
fiJering the great work they had un- 
dertaken as not yet accomplifhed, 
and being determined to watch the 
whole night in cafe of any furprize. 

All thofe who had affiited in taking 
the Baftile, were prefented by the 
municipality of Paris with a ribbon 
of the national colours, on which is 
ftamped, inclofed in a circle of brafs, 
an impreflion of the Baftile, and 
which is worn as a military order. 

The municipality of Paris alfo 
propofed a folemn funeral proceflion 
in memory of thofe who loft their 
lives in this enterprize; but, on 
making application to the National 
Aflembly for a deputation of its 
mem- 


+ Madam, for this poor devil, who bas been killed for the nation | —Sir, 
. . rs 
Sor this unfortunate deg, who has been killed for the Nation ! 


t Hed been killed for the Nation. 


| Gentlemen, you have rendered me one great fervice render me another, kill 
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mel for I know not ehere te go.—Come along, come along, the Nation awitll 


provide fi r you. 
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members to afift at this folemnity, 
the Affembly were of opinion that 
thefe funeral honours fhould be peft- 
poned till a more favourable moment, 
as they might at prefent have a tens 
dency to inflame the minds of the 
people. 

I have heard feveral perfons men- 
tion a young man, of a little infig- 
nificant figure, who, the day before 
the Baftile was taken, got up ona 
chair in the Palais Royal, and ha- 
rangued the multitude, conjuring 
them to make a itruggle for their li- 
berty, and aflerting, that now the 
moment wasarrived. ‘They liftened 
to his eloquence with the moft eager 
attention; and, when he had in- 
ftructed as many as could hear him 
at one time, he requefted them to 


Anecdotes. 


depart, and repeated his harangue to 
a new fet of auditors. 

Among the dungeons of the Baf. 
tile are placed, upon a heap of ftones, 
the figures of thetwo men who con- 
trived the plan of this fortrefs, where 
they were afterwaids confined for 
life. Thefe men are reprefented 
chained to the wall, and are beheld 
without any emotion of fympathy. 

The perfon employed to remove 
the ruins of the Baftile, has framed 
of the ftones eighty-three complete 
models of this building, which, 
with a true patriotic fpirit, he has 
prefented to the eighty-three depart- 
meats of the kingdom, br way of 
hint to his countrymen to take care 
of their liberties in future. 





ANECDOTES. 


IS late Majefty, (George Lid.) 
generally after dinner made it 

a rule to vifit the Countefs of Yar- 
mouth. In pafling through the cham- 
bers to her apartment one evening, 
only preceded by a fingle page, a 
{mall canvas bag of guineas, which 
he held in his hand, accidentally 
dropped, when one of them rolled 
in under a clofet where wood was 
generally kept for the ufe of his bed- 
chamber. After the king had very 
deliberately picked up the money, he 
found himfelf deficient of a guinea, 
and judging where it went—‘ Come,’ 
fays he to the page, ‘ we muit find 
this guinea ; here, help me to throw 
out this wood.” The page and he 
accordingly fell to work, and in a 
little time found it. * Well,’ fays the 
king, ‘ you have wrought hard, there’s 
the guinea for your labour, but I 
would have nothing loft.” Nobad ex- 
ample in the high departments of ftate. 
HE Boatfwain of a man of war 

that had juft been paid off, 

pafiing through Monmouth-ftrect 


with full pockets and a prodigal heart, 
was 40 captivated with the richne({s 


and finery of avelvet fuit which was 
difplayed at the door, that he imme- 
diately went in and bargained for it. 
Having tried it on he was {fo pleafed 
with his appearance, that he was ea- 
fily prevailed upon by the merchant 
to complete his drefs with the necef- 
{ary appendages, a bag wig, a {word, 
and chapeau au bras. Thus equip- 
ped his next care was, where to ex- 
hibit himfelf. The theatre readily 
occurred, whither he went, and plac- 
ing himfelf in the front row of one 
of the fide boxes, {oon became atten- 
tive to the play. Notwithftanding 
his difguife, he was prefehtly recog- 
nized by one of his fhip-mates in the 
upper gallery, who pointing him out 
to his comrade, afked if that was 
not their boatfwain ; a queition which 


the other anfwered in the negative, 


alluring him that it was a ‘ lord or 
‘fome great gentleman.’—‘ We'll 
‘ foon fettle it,’ faid the firft, « for we'll 
‘hail him. Ohoa, the boatfwain of 
‘the Romney, Ohoy !’ who, for- 
getting his fituation, ftarted from his 
feat, anfwered * Holloa!? and was 
difcovered. 
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T be following Account of a remarkable Effort to recover Liberty, is copid from 
the General Magazine, for December, 1790, and there afferted to be a Fa&. 


EAR the clofe of the month 
N of July laft, the fhip Broor, 
Samuel Oliver, commander, left the 
Tfland of Antigua, on her paflage for 
Europe. ‘The veffel had not been 
many days at fea, before one of the 
feamen, on his watch, was alarmed 
with the appearance of fomething, 
which he fancied to be no other than 
a ghoff: he communicated what he 
had feen, or fuppoled to have feen, to 
his mefimate ; and I need not tell you 
that feamen are as timid as any men 
in the world, when matters occur 
which raife that fuperftition in their 
minds, fo generally allowed to be 
little fhort of nataral in them. A 
few nights had now pajfled fince the 
terror-ftricken failor had divulged his 
tale, when he, as well as his fellows 
on the watch, were alarmed by the 
fe!f-fame apparition: it moved, ac- 
cording to the account they gave to 
the chief mate on the relief of the 
watch, in flow pace all round the 
forecaftle ; and after continuing fome 
time there, vanifhed behind the 
windlafs. The mate affected to laugh 
at the account: neverthelefs he had 
his fears; and it was agreed on, that 
himfelf, together with the boatfwain 
and fevera) other ftout-hearted fel- 
lows, fhould affiit the watch to dif- 
cover, if poffible, what it was which 
had fo much alarmed the greateft part 
of the crew. ‘The main-deck was 
accordingly walked by thefe heroes, 
night after night, without the ghoft 
making its appearance. Having been 
upwards of twenty days at fea, the 
Weatiier in the night became boifte- 
rous: the winds blew; the thunder 
rolled awfully, and the lightning 
flafhed terrifically vivid; all hands 
were called up to affift the thip by 


their labours; and in the midft of 


this their profeflional employ the gholt 
again made its appearance ; and it was 
now feen by the whole crew (the 


New-York Mag. Vol. I. No. 12. 


Captain excepted): one of thofe em- 
ployed on the quarter-deck rufhed 
forwards towards the {uppofed phan- 
tom ; and at the inftant that it feem- 
ed within his grafp, a flath of light- 
ning cf “Le moft tremendous fort co- 
vered. his fight: thi: was feen 
bythe +: on the yards, who were 
reefing wie feveral fails, and who, 
one and ail, declared it could be na 
other than the devil, as he funk from 
the attempt of the failor, in a flafh 
of fire. Several of the failors were 
pofitive it could be no other than the 
evil {pirit, for reafons to them the 
moft {ufficient ; that they miffed their 
beef, their bifcuit, and their grog, 
whenever all hands were called on 
deck ; that they had alfo heard that 
ghofts could neither eat nor drink; 
and what confirmed them ftronger in 
their belief of it being no other than 
Lucifer himfelf was, from its vanifh- 
ing the preceding night in a flame of 
fire; and fome of them were not 
wanting to give it as their opinion, 
that he had raifed the ftorm. 

The affair of the ghoft had now 
become ferious, and the mate accord- 
ingly determined on, acquainting the 
captain with the whole bufinefs on 
the following day: this being ac- 
cordingly done, the captain heard 
the relation with fome {urprife, and 
communicated the my flerious account 
tohis paflengers, afking them at the 
fame time their advice. It was a- 
greed upon to walk the deck that 
night, and there form their opinion 
of the truth of the report: they be- 
gan their march about ten, and cen- 
tinued it unti! the bi.ca of day: the 
gholt or devil did not appear ; and 
bringing to mind what has been faid 
by fome of our greatelt poets, thet 
the troubled {pirits haunt our region 
but while darknefs and obfcurity fill 
the void, they retired to their beds, 
probably well fatisfied with the event 
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of their watch. The captain and 
paflengers now put down the whole 
ftory as no other than the effect of 
imagination inthe crew: but the men 
were not to be thus amufed out of an 
opinion which they all firmly believ- 
ed; and they ftill perfifted in what 
they had faid and feen; what ferved 
to heighten their credulity ftill more, 
was an event which had taken place 
“but a few hours before; * two blan- 
kets actually gone from the ham- 
mocks.” ‘Thisexcited new curiofity ; 
and the captain, finding it would be 
difficult to prevail over their prejudi- 
ces, offered a reward to him or them 
that would difcover who or what this 
devil was. A fellow who had, through 
the whole oi this fingular affair, ap- 
peared lefs alarmed than the reft, was 
the firft to undertake the bufinefs ; 
and the others of the fhip’s company 
readily agreed to affift in the difco- 
very. To work they went, when, 
after having moved upwards of forty 
hogfheads of fugar, the fpirit was dif- 
covered afleep in an empty water- 
butt: it was no other than a Negro 
Man, of about twenty years of age, 
who, with a view of recovering his 
liberty, had there fecreted himfelf. 
His ftory, when brought into the 
cabin, was nearly as follows—That 
he belonged to a Mr. Alexander 
Coates, fhip-builder in the town of 
St. John’s; that his mafter having 
fent him in a canoe to get turtle-grafs, 
and put it on board this veflel, he 
accordingly did fo; and it being the 


Anecdote of Chriftina, Queen of Sweden. 


dufk of the evening when he deliver- 
ed it, a thought {truck him, that fuch 
an opportunity would probably never 
offer again for his getting to England: 
he therefore flipped down a ro 

which was hanging over the ftern, 
put his jacket into the canoe, and 
keeping hold of the flern rope, cut 
his boat adrift, and afcended the 
veflel undifcovered. He now crept 
down the fore-hatchway, and got 
into the hold, where finding the 
empty water-cafk, he took out its 
head, and herein he fecreted himfelf 
during the {pace of thirty-three days, 
feven of which were while the thip 
Jay in St. John’s harbour (during 
which time the canoe had been pick- 
ed up, and the man given up as 
drowned), and twenty-fix at fea, 
His manner of living was, when the 
failors were all on deck, he would 


‘fteal out, and pick up what he could 


find, and carry it to his tub; and 
alfo turn out at night, when he 
thought all quiet, to breathe the re- 
frefhing air. After the difcovery he 
worked as a feaman, having, previous 
to this trip, made two voyages to 
Liverpool ; and he was named by the 
failors Jack Ghoft ; and thefe brave 
fellows feemed rather diverted than 
hurt by the confternation he had 
thrown them into. The captain 
wifhed to have conveyed him again 
to his mafter; but the air of England 
blows fweeter over a negro than that 
of the Weft-Indies ; and he withed 
him a long good-b’ye at Gravefend. 





ANECDOTE of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


Hristina, the Swedifh queen, 
never wore a night-cap, but 
always wrapped her head ina napkin. 
In order to amufe her during her 
fteeplefs night, after having been in- 
difpofed the whole preceding day, 
fhe ordered mufic to be performed 
near her bed, the curtain of which 
was entirely clofed. ‘T'ran{ported at 
length with the pleafure fhe received 
from a particular paflage in the mufic, 


fhe haitily put her head out of bed, 
and loudly exclaimed, “* Death and 
the devil, how well he fings !” The 
poor Italian fingers, who are in gene- 
ral not remarkable for bravery, were 
fo much frightened by her voice, and 
the fudden appearance of fuch an ex- 
traordinary figure, that they became 
at once dumb and ftupified, and the 
mufic immediately cealed. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





A PARAPHRASE on th ClVth PSALM. 


[Coxtinued from page 673, and concluded.) 


OW manifold, how various are thy works, 
H Creator and Preferver! Goop Supreme !|— 
Cali’d out from non-exiftence ; deep inftamp’d 
With fignatures of fanience divine ! 

Thy ends are anfwer’d by thofe grand difplays 
Exacting adoration: For who fees 
And not perceives thy bounties, how immenfe ! 
O’erwhelming in an unremitted tide 
The ample lap of Nature. 

Still fucceeds 
An awful fcene of wonders in the deep 
Wide-flutuating ocean ; and not lefs 
Confpicuous fhines his glory there, than on 
This firm terrene. Innum’rous, multiform, 
With life endued, feniation, inftinét, move 
In various progreffion, creatures, there 
Of every fize, from the minute that Avim, 
Or trace its oozy bottom, to the bulk 
Enormous, wallowing on the whitening wave 
Or ftalking in its depths.—Invincible 
Once deem’d by man, though now to human pow’r 
By Art fubjefted—there Leviathan 
Pre-eminent o'er all the fcaly tribes 
Extends his length prodigious, laves the brine 
Infatiate ; or with lungs comprefs’d, expels 
A cataraét from his noftrils: high in air 
The watry columns rife, and from their height 
Showery around defcend ; while his broad tail 
With ftrong percuffion beats the boiling deep, 
Its cerule hue refolving into foam ; 
Anon he rolls his huge unwieldy frame, 
Like fome o’erwhelming mountain ; plunging deep 
Beyond the plummet’s reach, he leaves behind 
A horrid void—foon clos’d by rufhing waves 
In giddy whirlpool. 

THERE, from port to port 

Full freighted thips explore their liquid way : 
Strange voyagers! on as ftrange element! 
Whofe paths the undulating billows clofe, 
Nor leave more track behind than what attends 
Th’ eerial progrefs of the feather'd king.— 
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Original Poetry. 
In inland feas, or coafts whofe arms outftretch’d 
Border’d the valt profound, firft, fun and ftars 
Inforn’d their vent’rous courfe: but when the aid 
Of power magnetic, heav’n beftow’d! was given 
To knowledge in progreffion, vent’rous man 
Then plow’d the unknown ocean, other lands, 
And feas, and fkies, explor’d: and now beneath 
His providence divine, the nautic art 
Unveil’d the myftic fcene of Nature’s frame, 
And join’d the world in one clofe vicinage. 
O how inadequate is feeble breath 

‘To {peak the bounties of the Lord! even they 
How far ‘urpaffing thought! yet we ia part 

Can but from what we fee infer the whole, 

As from a portion of his works, HIs PRAISE: 
His num’rous creatures, peopling various climes, 
On earth, inair, in fea, alike await 

The impartial diftribution of his hand, 

Of food affimilant, diverfify’d, 

And fuited to their feveral natures: all 

Without folicitude, daily fubfitt 

On what his care provides: thefe can but tafte, 
His bleffings man enjoys. —What eafe to THEE 
To cherifh Tuy creation, and redrefs 
Immediate, every want! 'THov op’ft thy hand, 
And the mendicant world, the univerfe, 

The vait comprizing whole, are all fuppli’d ! 

If Thou but veil thy coustenance divine, 

Thy num’rous bleflings ceafe, thy creatures mourn. 
Thy vital energy withdrawn, the fprings 

OF animation ftop; extinét is fenfe, 

Motion and breath; their'mortal, torpid frames, 
Fixanguius, return to native dutft. 

Tov fend’it, emanative, thy fpirit forth, 

Lo! inftantaneous into being rife 

Th’ inftinétive race ; and creatures rational, 

Or intellectual, by thy fiat form’d, 

High triumph in exiftence, and exult 

In Tee their maker, Tues their good fupreme! 
‘The potent virtue of thy word repairs 

‘Time’s defolations, and the waftes of Death : 
Hence the round world with population fwarms, 
While {ciences, arts, ‘agriculture thrive, 

And earth with renovated beauty fmiles. 

ImmuTABLE, though in Gradation’s {cale 

To finite ken enlarging ftill :—Through all 

Series of ages, in the grand difplays 

Of every difpenfation on the effeéts 

Of attributes divine, fhall ftill fabfit 

The GLORY of the Lord. And when no more 

The folar radiance from his copious urn 
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Shall pour the flood of light, nor in this {vftem 
Round his fhining throne the planets circle, — 
Still in the world beatific, where deep 
Embofom’d in eternity, afcend 
Inceflant Allelujahs—fhall endure 
The Granpeur of our GOD. 
In Time, fhort fpan 
Of all duration! his produétions meet 
His complacence divine: this peopled earth 
With his regard is honour’d, ‘* whofe delight” 
(O rapt’rous thought!) «is with the fons of men :”— 
But inthy reign, O vaft Erernity! 
How fhall thy circle-throned Kine rejoice 
Over his plans fulfill’d, clos’d his defigns, 
Immaculate his attributes difplay’d 
To all intelligence in Being’s orb, 
And to his glory confummated ati! 
How with paternal deleétation fill’d, 
Muft He furvey the fons of glory; fons 
Of his electing love, advane’d in blifs, 
Refleéting his perfe€tions! With delight 
Ineffably diffufive, how {mile o’er 
Their grateful fenfe of bleflings, He beftows, 
Through condefcenfion infinite! how joy 
In their rejoicings! crowh of all their joy ! 
How awful is the Majefty divine ! 
At whofe ultimate advent and the beams 
Of Deity concenter’d ; heaven and earth 
Shall flee away, and place no more be found : 
Even now with afpeét holy, meek, benign, 
Pervades He with a glance this rolling world ; 
It trembles from its centre : touch’d by Him, 
Flame the perpetual hills; and their proud heights, 
In {moke invelop’d, own the prefent Gop. 
Long as with vital {pirit, alternate 
Heave the infpiring organs; or to /ound 
Comprefs the vocal {prings: long as the pulfe 
Repeat Life’s fecands from its throbbing fource, 
Or thefe weak nerves fhall vibrate at the touch, 
Or wake to motion at Volition’s call : 
So long from higheft motives, and with all 
My nobleft pow’rs exerted, will I fing 
To Nature’s univerfal Lorp. And when 
No longer play the complicated f{prings 
OF this nice automaton made by hira ! 
Curioufly fathion’d ! workmanfhip divine !— , 
From earth difprifon’d, then with thoughts enlarg’d, 
In higher climes, in more exalted ftrains, 
Praife will I fing to my affianc’d Gop :-— 
Though infinite, the object of my choice ! 
Through life my truft, in death my fole fupport, 
And through eternity my great REwaRD! 
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In Him abforb’d, my thoughts intenfely fix’d, 
Solemniy mufing his perfeétions o’er, 
Shall render all my meditations fweet, 
Even to delight! And in this fovereign coop, 
Where centre my defires, will I rejoice 
With joy unfpeakable—of glory full ! 

While impious men, who fin againft the light 
Of Nature—Him deny’d in thefe his works : 
Of Revelation, difbeliev’d his word : 
Of Reafon, its pure evidence abjur’d : 
Of Confcience, flighted in its loudeft calls— 
Perfifting ftill to heap the meafure high 
Of complicated guilt+—-vengeance divine 
Exterminates from earth :-—With thofe his works, | 
Which though inanimate, exprefs his pow’r; i 
With thofe instincTive, which atteft his care; 
Thofe raTionat, that point his wifdom forth : 
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With Saints, who to his glory live, and joy Writ 
To celebrate the wonders of his love: | 141 
With all the fons of inturirion, high bie 
Intelligences, bafking in the fhine N 
Of his meridian light, who prim’ry lead I 

The loftieft fong—imperfect in his praife!— : Si 
With thefe, and more than thefe, if ought there be, And 
Join thou, O my immortal effence join— T 
With joy fublimely rais’d as heav’n from earth, I nis: 
With wonder height’ning o’er the bounds of time, 0 
Rapture high rifing, thought enlarging ftill, Wor 
And love intenfely bnrning, though ingulph’d 3 


Jn that pivine, as riv’lets in the fea !— 








Join thou to blefs th’ ALmicuty Lorp, the fource Inv: 
OF thine exiftence!—-O! proceed the fong E 
Expreflive of his praife, and heighten fill Yet 
Through ever-circling ages! ALLELUJAH! : F 
Paffaick-Falls, 1780. B. Hey 
EC A PS same " O r 
ACOMPLAINT. ; 
WRITTEN BY THE LATE MRS. ANN E. BLEECKER. 5 @6©«s Lon 
TILL apprehending death and pain, 
S To whom great Gop fhould I complain, ] 
To whom pour out my tears, An 
But to the pow’r that gave me breath, | 
The arbiter of life and death, Bui 
The ruler of the fpheres ? 
Soon to the Grave’s Cimmerian fhade vm 
I muf defcend without thine aid, ! 3 
_ To ftop my fpirit’s flight; Hi 
Leave my dear partner here behind, | 
And blooming babe, whofe op’ning mind Hi 
Juft lets in Reafon’s light, 
When 
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When fhe, folicitous to know 
Why I indulge my filent woe, 






Clings fondly round my neck, 
My paffions then know no command, 
My heart with {welling griefs expands, 


Its tender fibres break. 
Father of the Creation wide, 


Why hait thou not to man deny’d 


The filken tie of Love? 


Why food celeftial let him tafte, 
Then tear him from the rich repatt, 


Real miferies to prove? 








SELECTED POETRY. 








HENGIST 


anon MEY. 


Written by William Fulius Mickie, author of Sir Martyn, an excellent imi- 
tation of Spenfer, a tranflation of the Lufiad of Camoens, and feveral other 


pieces; the merit of which are too well known to require any eulogium. 


N ancient days, when Arthur 
reign’d, 

Sir Elmer had no peer ! 

And.no young knight in all the land 
The ladies lov’d fo dear. 

His fitter Mey, the fatreft maid 
Of all the virgin train, 

Won every heart at Arthur’s court; 
But all their love was vain. 

In vain they lov’d, in vain they vow’d, 
Her heart they could not move: 

Yet at the evening hour of prayer 
Her mind was loft in love. 

The abbefs faw, the abbefs knew, 
And urg’d her to explain ; 

O name the gentle youth to me, 
And his confent I’)] gain. 

Long urg’d, long tir’d, fair Mey re- 

ply’d, 

His name how can I fay? 

An angel from the fields above 
Has rapt my heart away. 

But once, alas! and never more, 
His lovely form I fpied, 

One evening by the founding fhore, 
All by the greenwood fide : 

His eyes to mine the love confeft, 
That glow’d with mildeft grace: 

His courtly mein and purple veit 
Befpoke his princely race. 


But when he heard my brothe:’s horn 
Faft to his thips he fled : 

Yet while I fleep his graceful form 
Still hovers round my bed, 


Sometimes all clad in armour bright, 
He fhakes a warlike lance ; 

And now in gourtly garments dight, 

_ He leads the fprightly dance. 

His hair is black as raven’s wing, 
His {kin as Chriftmas {now, 

His cheeks outvie the bluth of morn, 
His lips like rofe-buds glow. 

His limbs, his arms, his ftature, fhap’d 
By nature’s fineft hand ; 

His {parkling eyes declare him born 
To love and to command. 

The live-long year fair Mey be- 

moan’d 

Her hopelefs pining love : 

But when the balmy {pring return’d, 
And fummer cloath’d the grove ; 

All round by pleafant Humber fide 
The Saxon banners flew, 

And to Sir Eliner’s caftle gates 
The {pear-men came in view. 

Fair blufh’d the morn when Mey 

look’d o’er 

The caflle-wall fo fheen ; 

And, lo, the warlike Saxon youth 


Were {porting on the green. _ 
There 
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There Hengift, Offa’s eldeft fon, 
Lean’d on his burnifh’d lance, 
And all the armed youth around 
bey’d his manly glance. 


H__ xksas black as raven’s wing 
' vn his fhoulders fow’d, 
Hi... eks outvied the blufh of morn, 


His lips like rofe-buds glow’d. 
A. d foon the lovely form of Mey 

Has caught his piercing eyes: 
He gives the fign, the bands retire, 

While big with love he fighs, 


Oh thou, for whom I dar’d the feas, 
And come with peace or war ; 

Oh, by that crofs that veils thy breaft, 
Relieve thy lover’s care ! 


For thee I'll quit my father’s throne, 
With thee the wilds explore ; 

Or with thee fhare the Britith crown, 
With thee the crofs adore. 

Beneath the timorous virgin blufh, 
With love’s foft warmth fhe glows : 

So blufhing thro’ the dews of morn 
Appears the opening rofe, 

’Twas now the hour of morning 

prayer, 

When men their fins bewail, 

And Elmer heard king Arthur’s horn 
Shrill founding through the dale. 


The pearly tears from Mey’s bright 
eyes 
Like April dew-drops fell, 
When with a parting dear embrace 
Her brother bade farewell. 
The crofs with fparkling diamonds 
bright 
That veil’d her fnowy breaft, 
With prayers to heaven, her lily hands 
Have fixt on Elmer’s vett. 
Now, with five hundred bowmen 
true, 
He’s march’d acrofs the plain, 
Till with his gallant yeomandrie 
He join’d king Arthur’s train. 
Full forty thoufand Saxon {pears 
Came glittering down the hill, 
And with their fhouts and clang of 
arms 
The diftant valleys fill, 





Selecied Poetry. 






Old Offa, dreft in Odin’s garb, 
Affum’d the hoary god ; 

And Hengift, like the warlike Thor, 
Before the horfemen rode. 

With dreadful rage the combat burns, 
The captains fhout amain ; 

And Elmer’s tall vi€torious {pear 
Far glances o’er the plain. 

To ftop its courfe young Hengift flew 
Like lightning o’er the field ; 

And foon his eyes the well-known 

crofs 


On Elmer’s veft beheld. 


The flighted lover fwell’d his breatt, 
His eyes fhot living fire, 

And all his martial heat before 
To this was mild defire. 

On his imagin’d rivals front 
With whirlwind fpeed he preft, 

And glancing to the fun, his {word 
Refounds on Elmer’s creft. 

The foe gave way, the princely youth 
With heedlefs rage purfu’d, 

Till trembling in his cloven helm 
Sir Elmer’s javelin ftood. 


He bow’d his head, flow dropt his 
{pear, 
The reins flipt through his hand, 
And ftain’d with blood, his ftately 
corfe 
Lay breathlefs on the ftrand. 


O bear me off, Sir Elmer cried, 
Before my painful fight 
The combat {wims—yet Hengilft’s 
velt 
I claim as victor’s right. 


BraveHengift’s fall the Saxons faw, 
And allin terror fled. 

The bowmen to the caftle gates 
‘The bold Sir Elmer led. 

Oh wath my wounds, my fifter dear, 
O pull this Saxon dart, 

That whizzing from young Hen- 

gilt’s arm 

Has almoft pierc’d my heart. 

Yet in my hall his veft fhall hang, 
And Britons yet unborn 

Shall with the trophies of to-day 
Their folemn feafts adorn. 


All 
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All trembling Mey beheld the veft; I come—I come, where bow nor 


Oh, Merlin, loud fhe cried, {pear 
Thy cages are true—my flaughter’d Shall more difturb our loves. — 
ove She fpake— he 
Shall have a breathlefs bride ! gh ine we pee Rig 
Oh, Elmer, Elmer, boaft no more And thrice he call’d his filter*®xO 
er my Peng lies! And thrice he groar’d, agailaivd. 
, Fiengilt, cruel was thine arm ; W in th > a ‘ 
My brother bleeds and dies! ° pe a eke ey ‘at 
She fpake—the rofes left her cheek, Sir Elmer’s and young Hingitt’s corfe 
_ And life’s warm fpirits fled : Were by the {pearmen borne ; 
So nipt by winter’s lingering blafts, And there all clad in robes of white, 
The {now-drop bows the head. With many a figh and tear, 
Yet parting life one itruggle gave, The village maids to Hengift’s grave 
She lifts her Janguid eyes ; Did Mey’s fair body bear. 
“ Return, my Hengift, oh return, And there atdawn and fall of dav, 
My flaughter’d love!” fhe cries. All from the neighbouring groves, 
Oh—fill he lives—he {miles again, The turtles wail in widow’d notes, 
With all his grace he moves: And fing their hapleis loves. 








Official Account of the Weftern Expedition. 





Copy of a Letter from Major-General St. Clair, to the Secretary for the De- 
partment of War. 

Sip, Fort-Wafkington, Nov. 9, 1791. 

ESTERDAY afternoon the remains of the army under my command 

got back to this place, and I have now the painful talk to give you an 

account of as warm, and as unfortunate an action as almoft any that has 

been fought, in which every corps was engaged and worfted, except the 

firft regiment, that had been detached upon a fervice I had the honour to 
inform you of in my laft difpatch, and had not joined me. 

On the 3d inft. the army had reached a creek about twelve yards wide 
running to the fouthward of welt, which I believe to have been the river St. 
Mary that empties into the Miami from the lake, arrived at the village about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon having marched near g miles, and were immedi- 
ately encamped upon a very commanding piece of ground in two lines, 
having the above-mentioned creek in front. The right wing compofed of 
Butler’s, Clarke’s, and Patterfon’s battalions, commanded by Major-General 
Butler, formed the firft line, and the left wing confilting of Bedinger’s and 
Gaither’s battalions, and the fecond regiment, commanded by Col. Darke, 
formed the fecond line, with an interval between them of about feventy 
yards, which was all the ground would allow. 

The right flank was pretty well fecured by the creek, a fteep bank, and 
Faulkener’s corps, fome of the cavalry and their picquets covered the lefc 
flank—the militia were thrown over the creek and advanced about one quar- 
ter of atnile, and encamped in the fame order ; there were a few Indians 
who appeared on the oppofite fide of the creek, but fled with the utmoft 
precipitation on the advance of the militia; at this place, which I judged 
to be about 15 miles from the Miami village, 1 had determined to throw 
New-Yor Mag. Vol. I. Ns. 12. Ddddd up 
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upa flight work, the plan of which was concerted that evening with Matos 
Fergufon, wherein to have depofited the men’s knapfacks and every thine 
elfe that was not of abfolute neceflity, and to have moved on to attack the 
enemy as foon as the 1ft regiment was come up, bat they did not permit 
me to execute either, for on the 4th, about half an hour before fun-rife, 
and when the men had been juft difmiffed from the parade, (for it was a 
conftant praétice to have them all under arms a confiderable time before 
day-light), an attack was made uponthe militia; thofe gave Way in avery 
little time, and rufhed into camp, through Major Butler’s battalion, which, 
together with part of Clarke’s, they threw into confiderable diforder, and 
which, notwithfanding the exertions of both thofe officers, was never alto- 
gether remedied, the Indians following clofe at their heels; the fire, how- 
ever, of the front line checked them; but almoft inftantaneoufly a very 
heavy attack began upon that line, and in a few minutes it was extended 
to the fecond likewife ; the great weight of it was direéted againft the cen- 
tre of each where the artillery was placed, and from which the men were 
repeatedly driven with great flaughter: finding no great effeét from our fire, 
and confufion beginning to {pread from the great number of men who were 
falling in all quarters, it Became neceflary to try what could be done by the 
bayonet. 

Lieut. Col. Darke was accordingly ordered to make a charge, with a part 
of the fecond line, and to turn the left flank of theenemy. This wasex- 
ecuted with great fpirit. The Indians inftantly gave way, and were dri- 
ven back three or four hundred yards; but for want of a fufficient number 
of riflemen to purfue this advantage, they foon returned, and the troops 
were obliged to give back in theirturn. At this moment they had entered 
our camp by the left flank, having purfved back the troops that were pofted 
there. 

Another charge was made here by the fecond regiment, Butler’s and 
Clarke’s battalions, with equal effect, and it was repeated feveral times, and 
always with fuccefs—-but in all of them many men were loft, and particu- 
larly the ofticers, which, with fome raw troops, was a lofs altogether irre- 
mediable. In that I juft {poke of, made by the fecond regiment, and But- 
ler’s battalion, Major Butler was dangeroufly wounded, and every officer 
in the fecond regiment fell except three, one of which, Mr. Greaton, was 
fhot through the body. 

Our artillery being now filenced, and all the officers killed except Capt. 
Ford, who vas badly wounded, more than half of the army fallen, being 
cut off from the road, it became neceflary to attempt the regaining it, and 
to make a retreat if poffible. To this purpofe the remains of the army was 
formed as well as circumftances would admit, towards the right of the en- 
campment ; from which, by the way of the fecond line, another charge 
was made upon the enemy, as if with the defign to turn their right flank, 
but, in faét, to gain the road: this was effected, and as foon as it was open, 
the militia took along it, followed by the troops—Major Clarke, with his 
battalion, covered the rear. 

‘The retreat, in thofe circumftances, was, you may be fare, a very precipi- 
tate one——It was in facta flight. The camp and the artillery were aban- 
doned, but that was Gnavoidable, for not a horfe was left alive to have drawn 
it off, had it otherwife been praéticable. But the moft difgraceful part of 
the bufinefs is, that the greateft part of the men threw away their arms and 
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accoutrements, even after the purfuir, which continued about fonr miles, had 
ceafed. 

I found the road flrewed with them for many miles, but was not able to 
remedy it; for having had all my horfes killed, and being mounted upon 
one that could not be pricked out of a walk, I could not get forward myfelf, 
and the orders I {ent forward, either to hait the front, or to prevent the men 
from parting with their arms, were unattended to. 

The route continued quite to Fort-Jefferfon, twenty-nine miles, which 
was reached a little after fun-fetting. 

The aétion began about half an hour before-fun-rife, and the retreat was 
attempted at half an hour after nine o'clock. 

I have not yet been able to get returns of the killed and wounded, but Maj. 
Gen. Butler, Lieut. Col. Oldham, of the militia, Major Fergufon, Major 
Hart, and Major Clarke, are among the former. Col. Sergent, my Adj. 
Gen. Lieut. Col. Darke, Lieut. Col. Gibfon, Major Butler, and the Vil- 
count Malertie, who ferved me as an aid.de-camp, are among the latter, 
and agreat number of captains and fubalterns in both. 

I have now, Sir, finifhed my melancholy tale—a tale that will be felt fen- 
fibly by every one that has fympathy for privatediftrefs, or for public mif- 
fortune. I have nothing, Sir, to lay to the charge of the troops but their 
want of difcipline, which, from the fhort time they had been in fervice, it 
was impoflible they fhould have acquired, and which rendered it very dif_i- 
cult, when they were thrown into confufion, to reduce them again to order, 
and is one reafon why the lofs has fallen {9 heavy upon the officers, who did 
every thing in their power to effectit. Neither were my own exertions 
wanting ; but, worn down with illnefs, and fuffering under a painful dif- 
eafe, unable either to mount or difmount a horfe without affiftance, they 
were not fo great as they otherwife would, and perhaps ought to have been. 

We were overpowered by numbers; but it is no more than juftice to ob- 
ferve, that, though compofed of fo many different {pecies of troops, the utmofk 
harmony prevailed through the whole army during the campaign. 

At Fort-Jefferfon I found the frit regiment, which had returned from the 
fervice they had been fent upon, without either overtaking the deferters, or 
meeting the convoy of provifions. I am not certain, Sir, whether I ought 
to confider the abfence of this regiment from the field of ation as fortunate 
or otherwife. lLincline to think it was fortunate; for I very much doubs, 
whether, had it been in the aétion, the fortune of the day had been turned, 
and if it had not, the triumph of the enemy would have been more complete, 
and the country would have been deftitute of every means of defence. 

Taking a view of the fituation of our broken troops at Fort- Jefferfon, and 
that there were no provifions ia the fort, I called on the ficld officers, v~. 
Lieut. Col. Darke, Major Hamtramck, Major Zeigler, and Major Gaither, 
together with the Adjutant-General, for their advice what would be proper 
further to be done; and it was their unanimous opinion, that the additioa 
of the firft regiment, unbroken as it was, did not put the army on fo refpecta- 
ble a footing as it was in the morning, becaufe a great part of it was now 
unarmed—that it had been then found unequal to the enemy, and, fhould 
they come on, which was probable, would be found fo again ; that the troops 
could not be thrown into the fort, both becaufe it was too {mall, and that 


there were no provifions ip it. 
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upa flight work, the plan of which was concerted that evening with Maio 
Fergufon, wherein to have depofited the men’s knapfacks and every thing 
elfe that was not of abfolute neceflity, and to have moved on to attack the 
enemy as foon as the 1ft regiment was come up, but they did not permit 
me to execute either, for on the 4th, about half an hour before fun-rife, 
and when the men had been jult difmifled from the parade, (for it was a 
conftant praétice to have them all under arms a confiderable time before 
day-light), an attack was made upon the militia; thofe gave way in a very 
little time, and rufhed into camp, through Major Butler’s battalion, which, 
together with part of Clarke’s, they threw into confiderable diforder, and 
which, notwithRanding the exertions of both thofe officers, was never alto- 

ether remedied, the Indians following clofe at their hecls; the fire, how- 
ever, of the front line checked them; but almoft inftantaneoufly a very 
heavy attack began upon that line, and in a few minutes it was extended 
to the fecond likewife; the great weight of it was directed againft the cen- 
tre of each where the artillery was placed, and from which the men were 
repeatedly driven with great flaughter: finding no great effect from our fire, 
and confufion beginning to {pread from the great number of men who were 
falling in all quarters, it became neceflary to try what could be done by the 
bayonet. 

Lieut. Col. Darke was accordingly ordered to make a charge, with a part 
of the fecond line, and to turn the left flank of the enemy. This wasex- 
ecuted with great fpirit. The Indians inftantly gave way, and were dri- 
ven back three or four hundred yards; but for want of a fufficient number 
of riflemen to purfue this advantage, they foon returned, and the troops 
were obliged to give back in theirturn. At this moment they had entered 
our camp by the left flank, having purfved back the troops that were pofted 
there. 

Another charge was made here by the fecond regiment, Butler’s and 
Clarke’s battalions, with equal effect, and it was repeated feveral times, and 
always with fuccefs——but in all of them many men were loft, and particu- 
larly the ofticers, which, with fome raw troops, was a lofs altogether irre- 
mediable. In that I juft {poke of, made by the fecond regiment, and But- 
ler’s battalion, Major Butler was dangeroufly wounded, and every officer 
in the fecond regiment fell except three, one of which, Mr. Greaton, was 
fhot through the body. 

Our artillery being now filenced, and all the officers killed except Capt. 
Ford, who was badly wounded, more than half of the army fallen, being 
cut off from the road, it became neceflary to attempt the regaining it, and 
to make a retreat if poffible. To this purpofe the remains of the army was 
formed as well as circumftances would admit, towards the right of the en- 
campment ; from which, by the way of the fecond line, another charge 
was sade upon the enemy, as if with the defign to turn their right flank, 
but, in fact, to gain the road: this was effeéted, and as foon as it was open, 
the militia took along it, followed by the troops—Major Clarke, with his 
hattalion, covered the rear. 

The retreat, in thofe circumftances, was, you may be fure, a very precipi- 
tate one—It was in faét a flight. ‘The camp and the artillery were aban- 
doned, but that wis dnay didable, for not a horfe was left alive to have drawn 
it off, had it otherwife been praéticable. But the moft difgracefui part of 
the bufineds is, that the greateft part of the men threw away their arms and 
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accoutrements, even after the purfuit, which continued about fonr miles, had 
ceafed. 

I found the road flrewed with them for many miles, but was not able to 
remedy it; for having had all my horfes killed, and being mounted upon 
one that could not be pricked out of a walk, I could not get forward myfelf, 
and the orders I {ent forward, either to halt the front, or to prevent the men 
from parting with their arms, were unattended to. 

The route continued quite to Fort-Jefferfon, twenty-nine miles, which 
was reached a little after {un-fetting. 

The action began about half an hour before fun-rife, and the retreat was 
attempted at half an hour after nine o’clack. 

I have not yet been able to get returns of the killed and wounded, but Maj. 
Gen. Butler, Lieut. Col. Oldham, of the militia, Major Fergufon, Major 
Hart, and Major Clarke, are among the former. Col. Sergent, my Adj. 
Gen. Lieut. Col. Darke, Lieut. Col. Gibfon, Major Butler, and the Vil- 
count Malertie, who ferved me as an aid de-camp, are among the latter, 
and agreat number of captains and fubalterns in both. 

I have now, Sir, finifhed my melancholy tale—a tale that will be felt fen- 
fibly by every one that has fympathy for privatediftrefs, or for public mif- 
fortune. I have nothing, Sir, to lay to the charge of the troops but their 
want of difcipline, which, from the fhort time they had been in fervice, it 
was impoflible they fhould have acquired, and which rendered it very diffi- 
cult, when they were thrown into confufion, to reduce them again to order, 
and is one reafon why the lofs has fallen {9 heavy upon the officers, who did 
every thing in their power to effeétit. Neither were my own exertions 
wanting ; but, worn down with illnefs, and fuffering under a painful dif- 
eafe, unable either to mount or difmount a horfe without affittance, they 
were not fo great as they otherwife would, and perhaps ought to have been. 

We were overpowered by numbers; but it is no more than juftice to ob- 
ferve, that, though compofed of fo many different {pecies of troops, the utmoft 
harmony prevailed through the whole army during the campaign. 

At Fort-Jefferfon | found the firft regiment, which had returned from the 
fervice they had been fent upon, without either overtaking the deferters, or 
meeting the convoy of provifions. I am not certain, Sir, whether I ought 
to confider the abfence of this regiment from the field of action as fortunate 
or otherwife. incline to think it was fortunate; for I very much doubt, 
whether, had it been in the aétion, the fortune of the day had been turned, 
and if it had not, the triumph of the enemy would have been more complete, 
and the country would have been deftitute of every means of defence. 

Taking a view of the fituation of our broken troops at Fort-Jefferlon, and 
that there were no provifions in the fort, I called on the ficld officers, v~. 
Lieut. Col. Darke, Major Hamtramck, Major Zeigler, and Major Gaither, 
together with the Adjutant-General, for their advice what would be proper 
further to be done; and it was their unanimous opinion, that the addition 
of the firft regiment, unbroken as it was, did not put the army on fo re{pecta- 

le a footing as it was in the morning, becaufe a great part of it was now 
unarmed—that it had been then found unequal to the enemy, and, fhould 
they come on, which was probable, would be found fo again ; that the troops 
could not be thrown into the fort, both becaufe it was too fmall, and that 
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That provifions were known to be upon the road at the diftance of one or 
at moft two marches-—that therefore it would be proper to move, without’ 
Jofs of time to meet the provifions, when the men might have the fooner an 
opportunity of fome refrefhment, and that a proper detachment might be 
fent back with it, to have it fafely depofited in the fort. This advice was 
accepted, and the army was put in motion again atten o’clock, and march- 
ed all night, and the jucceeding day met with a quantity of flour, part of 
it was diftributed immediately, part taken back to fupply the army on the 
march to Fort-Hamilton, and the remainder, about fifty horfe loads, fent 
forward to Fort-Jefferfon. The next day a drove of cattle was met with for 
the fame place ; and I have information that both got in. ‘The wounded 
who had been left at that place, were ordered to be brought here by the re- 
turn of the horfes. 

I have faid, Sir, in a former part of this letter, that we were overpowered 
by numbers ; of that however, I have no other evidence but the weight of 
the fire, which was always a moft deadly one, and generally delivered from 
the ground, few of the enemy fhewing themfelves a foot, except when they 
were charged, and that in a few minutes our whole camp, which extended 
above three hundred and fifty yards in length, was entirely furrounded and 
attacked on all quarters. 

The lofs, Sir, the public has fuftained by the fall of fo many officers, par- 
ticularly Gen. Butler and Major Fergufon, cannot be too much regretted; 
but it is a circumftance that will alleviate the misfortune in fome meafure, 
that all of them fell moft gallantly, doing their duty. J have had very par- 
ticular obligations to many of them, as well as to the furvivors ; but to 
none more than to Col. Sergent: He has difcharged the various duties of 
his office with zeal, with ezaétnefs, and with intelligence; and, on all oc- 
cafions, afforded me every affiftance in his power, which I have alfo 
experienced from my aid-de-camps Lieut. Denny, and the Vifcount Ma- 
lertie, who ferved with me in the ftation as a volunteer. 

With every fentiment of refpeét and regard, I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your moft obedient fervant, ARTHUR Sr. CLAIR. 

The Han. Maj. Gen. Knox, Secretary of War. 

P. S. Some orders that had been given to Col. Oldham over night, and 
which were of much confequence, were not executed ; and fome very mate- 
rial intelligence was communicated by Capt. Slough to Gen. Butler, in the 
courfe of the night, before the a€tion, which was never imparted to me, 
nor did I hear of it, until after my arrival here. 





Lift of the killed and wounded Officers in the Army of the United States, com- 
manded by Major-General St. Clair, Now. 4h, 1791, made cut from the 
Returns of the Adjutant-General. 

Maj. Gen. Butler, killed. Col. Sergent, Acj. Gen. and the Vifcount 

Malertic, acting as aid-de-camp, wounded. 

Artillery —Killed—Maj. Fergufon, Capt. Bradford, Lieut. Spear — 

Wovunded—Capt. Ford. 

Cavalry.— Wounded—Capt. Trueman, Lieut. De Butts, Cornet Bhines. 

ff United States Regiment.—W ounded—Capt. Doyle. 

2d United States Regiment.—Killed—-M2j. Heart ; Capts. Kirkwood, Phe- 
lon, and Newman; Lieut. Warren ; Enfigns Balch and Cobb,—Wounded 

—Licut. Greateon. ; 
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4ft Regiment of Levies.—Killed—Capts. Van Swearingen, Tipton, and 
Price; Lieuts. M‘Math and Boyd; Enfigns Wilfon, Reeves, Brooks, Chace, 
and “Turner; Adj. Burges, Doctor Graflon.—Wounded—Lieut. Col. 
Darke; Capts. Darke and Buchannan; Lieuts. Morgan, Lyle, M‘Rea, 
Davidfon, and Price ; Adj. Whiitler. 

2d Regiment of Levies.—Killed—-Capts. Cribbs, Piatt, Smith, and 
Purdy; Lieuts. Kelfo and Lukins; Enfigns M:Michael, Beattie, and- 
Purdy; Adj. Anderfon.—Wounded—Lieut. Col. Gibfon; Maj. Butler; 
Capt. Slough ; Lieuts. Thompfon, Cummings, and Reed; Enfign More- 
head; Adj. Crawford. 

Kentucky Militia. —Killed—Lieut. Col. Oldham, Capt. Leman, Lieut. 
Briggs, Enfign Montgomery.—Wounded—Capts. Thomas and Madifon ; 
Lieuts. Owens and Stagner; Enfign Walter, Doétor Gano. 

Non-commiflioned officers and privates, et and mifhag, 593 
ounded, 254 

It appears there were in the camp, before the aftion, about fifty women, 

not more than four or five of whom efcaped. 





New-York, Dec. 2. The Prefident of the United States has appointed, 
by and with the advice and confent of the Senate, Richard Harrijon, mer- 
chant, of Alexandria, in Virginia, to be Auditor in the Treafury Depart- 
ment of the United States, vice Oliver Wolcott, jum. appointed comptroller. 

7.] Thisevening aboutten o’clock an alarming fire broke out in the work- 
fhop of Mr. James Hallett, coach-maker, nearly adjoining the Theatre, 
in John-ftreet. ‘The exertions to preferve the Theatre, which caught fire 
in many places, weretruly great, and merit the applaufe of the lovers of the 
drama. By the aétivity of the citizens the flames were extinguifhed with- 
out materially damaging any other building but that in which the fire broke 
out, which was entirely confumed. The audience at the Theatre, upon 
the firft alarm, happily got out without any accident happening. 

28.] Total number of paffengers and fervants arrived at the port of Phi- 
Jadelphia from the 27th of O€tober, 1790, tothe 27th of Ogtober, 1791, 
two thoufand feven hundred and forty-four. 

On Thurfday laft the Prefident of the United States nominated Thomas 
Pinckney, Efg; late governor of South Carolina, to be miniiter plenipaten- 
tiary to the Court of Great-Britain ; Gowerneur Morris, E{q; of New-York, 
to be minifter plenipotentiary to the Court of France ; and Mr, Short, charge 
des affaires of the United States at Paris, to be minifter refident at the Hague. 

By a letter from. Baltimore, to a gentleman in Philadelphia, we jearn, 
“ That on the 22d of November, the town of Port-au-Prince was totally 
burnt by the Mulattoes. 

— MARRIAGES.—— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. Charles Cornell, of Long-Ifland, to 
Mifs Catharine Roiman, of this city. —Mr. Robert Hamilton, of this city, 
to Mifs Dorcas Conger, of New-Jerfey.—Mr. James Weeks, fo Mifs Amelia 
Doughty.—Mr. Jofeph Dankley, to Mifs Bettey Leonard. 

At the town of Cxeymans, Mr. Charles MsMallen, merchant, to Mifs 
M‘Carty.—Mr. Garrit-Cleut, merchant, to Mifs Berfey Kane. 

At Canajohary, Mr. Conrad Ganfevoort, to MiGs Betley Roicboom. 

Tn Pernfilvania.—In the capital, Mr. Samuel Barling, of New-York, to 


Mifs S. Eimflie; of Philadelphia. —Mr. Andrew Pettit, to Mas E. _— 
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In Conneficut.—At New-Haven, Samuel W. Johnfon, Efq; to Mifs 


Sufan Edwards, daughter of Pierpoint Edwards, Efq. 
[The reader will be pleafed to make the following carreion in the Ij) 


ip of 


marriages for laft month :—For «* Henry Livinglton, Efq; of Rhinebeck, to 
Mifs Ann Nutter,” read Major Henry Livingtton, of Red-Hook, to, &e,] 
—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mafter Benjamin Charles Nicoll, eldeft 
fon of Dr. Samuel Nico!].—Thomas Montcrieffe, Efq; a Major in the fer- 
vice of his Britannic Majeity.—John Cruger, E{q;in his §2d year. Pre. 
vious to the late war he was many years Speaker of the Affembly of this then 
province, and Mayor of this city, which ftations he filled highly to his own 
honour, and much to the fatisfaétion of his fellow citizens.—-Mrs. Deborah 
Smith.—Mifs Peggy Barclay, daughter of the late Mr. James Barclay. 

In Maffachufetts—At Salem, Mrs. Rlizabeth Jones, aged 84, who, for 
about 40 years was in the practice of the obftetric art, in which fhe was re- 
markably fuccefsful, having, according to an account which fhe kept, in- 
troduced almolt /ix thoufand of the human fpecies into being. 

In Peanfjlvania.—In the capital, William Rufh, Eig; aged 74. 

At Deep-Run, the Rev. James Grier, paftor of the Prefbyterian Church 
at that place, inthe 42d year of hisage. 

In Maryland.—At Baltumore, Dr. George Stevenfon, aged 26 years.—Mr, 
Shepard Havens, aged 22 years, fon of B. Havens, of Bedford, Long-Ifland. 
—FOREIGN DEATHS.— 

In Spain.—At Madrid, Genera] O’Neale, aged 110. 


In Nova-Scotia.—In the capital, John Parr, Efq; Governor of the pro~ 
vince of Nova-Scotia. 











SUBSCRIBERS NAMES, 








GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prefident of the United States. 
JOHN ADAMS, Vice-Prefident of the United States. 


A 
R. George Anthon, James Arden, Henry Aborn, Thomas Ath, Mrs. 
Alfop, John Anthony, John Alfop, William S. Afpinwall, Charles 
Adains, George Arnold, Gilbert Afpinwall, ‘Thomas Alien. 
B 
Rev. Dr. Beach, R. and P. Bruce, Robert Boyd, William Benton, 
Thomas Brown, Jafper Blagge, Gardiner Baker, David S. Bogart, Thomas 
Barrow, Mrs. Byles, Mifs Beekman, Henry Bowers, jun. Egbert Benfon, 
Chriftian Baehr, George Bowne, jun. Abraham Brinckerhoff, Anthony L. 
Bleecker, Nicholas Brevoort, Edward Bardin, Thomas Biggs, John Burger, 
John Boand, Evert Bancker, John Burt, Caleb Byles, Thomas Bloodworth, 
Uriah Blaau, Jacob Bogardus, Flamen Ball, William Breedy, William 
Bond, Elias Brevoort, George Bond, Elipha'et Beufh, William Black, 
Rachel Ball, B. Brofkaway, A. Bates, T. Barker, Rev. J. Baflett, Andrew 
Bruce, Edward Bartlett, William Brabnier, ]. B. Boardiey. 
if 
George Clinton, Thoinas Cooper, L. M. Cutting, ‘Thomas Claxton, 
Gulliam Cornell, William Cock, E. Carroll, Coles and Underhill, Rovere 
Cocks, 
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Cocks, Willet Coles, Columbia College Society, Nicholas G. Carmer, 
Childs and Swaine, Samuel Campbell, Henry Cruger, Matthew Clarkion, 
Ifaac Coulthard, Robert Crommelin, James Caldwell, Calliopean Society, 
—— Cunningham, ——— Carr, Matthew Cary, Dr. 'T’. O. Croiwell, Jofias 
Collins, T’. Cazenove, Robert Campbell, Carrington and Mygatt. 

D 


James Duane, James De Haert, Richard Davis, George Douglafs, jun. 
Francis Durand, William De Peyiter, Abraham J. Duryee, Jacob De la 
Montagnie, Danie! Dodge, William Duer, George F. Dominick, Hend. 
Dover, ant. 2. Evert Duyckinck, Rev. Stephen De Lancey, William Dun- 
lap, E. Dewhurit, John Dies, C. Van Denbergh, Douglas and Ely, Samuel 
Donald, John Dunlap. 

E 

William Edgar, Effingham Embree, Lawrence Embree, Mary Ellis, 
Ezekiel Enfign. 

F 

Royal Flint, Mrs. Fleming, James Farquehar, Michael Fallam, John 
Froft, A. Franklin, Thomas Franklin, jun. Gabriel Furman, John Fenno, 
T. Fryer, Jofeph Faulke, George Fleming, John Fries, Edward Fox. 

G 


Francis Giffing, George Garland, Benjamin Graves, Archibald Glofter, 
Ebenezer Graham, Mrs. Gibfon, Hugh Gaine, Thomas Greenleaf, L. 
Ganfevoort, $. Goodwin, Col. Graham. 

H 

Jofiah O. Hoffman, Martin Hoffman, Sigifmund Haggett, William 
Henfon, Conradt W. Ham, Uriah Hendricks, Jacob Hallett, William 
Hill, Michael Huck, James Hill, jun. Elias Hicks, Mrs. Henfhaw, John 
H. Hulett, Ralph Elodge, John Harrifflon, Henry Haydock, William Har- 
cenbrook, James Hardie, Dr. S. Height, P. Hochftroffer, Ebenezer Ha- 
zard, James Humphreys, D. Hall, John Howe, John Henry, Mr. Hill. 

[ ; 


John Jay, James Jarvis, James Inglis, John Jackfon, John Johnifton, 
John Johnfon, James Jackfon. : 
Rev. Dr. John C. Kunze, George Knox, Ifaac L. Kipp, Robert Kem- 
ble, Peter Kemble, William Kenyon, A. Kitlam. 
L 
Rev. Dr. Linn, Edward Livingfton, Henry Livingfton, John Lang, 
Andrew Lee, Ifaac H. Levy, Samuel Low, P. and G. Lollilard, Samuel 
Loudon, John Lanfing, Samuel Livermore, Robert Letfon, Jonathan Lit- 
tle, Effingham Lawrence, John Lawrence, B. Livingéon, William Lewis. 
M 
Rev. Dr. B. Moore, Rev. Dr. John Mafon, Jacob Morton, L. Moore, 
Francis J. Mullock, Alexander Macomb, Daniel M‘Cormick, Philip Mark, 
William Maxwell, Henry Mitchell, Archibald M¢Cullum, Lott Merkle, 
John M'Vicker, John MIntyre, Richard Mulheran, Mrs.. M‘Knight, 
Charles M*Cann, P. M«Davittr, E. Morewoud, John R. Mefier, White 
Matlack, G. A. Mappa, Robert Mott, Archibald M+Lean, Jacob Morris, 
Jofiah Matters, Thomas Morrell, Nathaniel Mills, Joha M:Gie, Alexan- 
der Mowatt, Samuel L. Mitchell, Charles MsNiei, Archibald M‘Niel, 
Andrew Morris,-John Morton, Rev. Mr. Moeller, Rev. R. C. Moore. ’ 
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44 Subjcribers Names. 


N 
Ifaac Nichols, Mrs. Nocus, John Norton, Robert Nichols, Samuel 
Nicoll, Arthur Noble. 


O 
Alexander Ogfbury, Lewis Ogden, Thomas O’Hara, Jofeph Oliver, 
James Oram. : 
P 


Right Rev. S. Provoft, John Pintard, John M. Pintard, John P. Pearfs, 
Francis Panton, Frederick Philips, Mifs Mary Price, Daniel Phoenix, Tho- 
mas Pearfall, Peter Pride, William Poft, Mrs. Prince, John Palmer, Ed- 
mund Prior, Richard Platt, Abraham Prall, Anthony Poft, Seth Paine, 
John Page, S. Potter, W. Parker, Nicholas Power, Alexander Proudfit, 

R 

William Robertfon, George Rankin, James Robinfon, John Ramfay, 
Gerard Rutgers, Richard Rogers, Robert Roberts, Nicholas J. Roofevelt, 
George Remfen, Henry Remfen, John Remfen, Peter Ritter, James Ren- 
wick, Albert Ryckman & Co. William Robins, John Ried, George Reab, 
Rev. Mr. Romyne, W. Roberts, J. Ruflel, Matthew Richardion, Arthur 
Robertfon, John Ray, Ifaac Roofevelt, Henry Rutgers, John Rofs. 

S 


Baron Steuben, William P. Smith, Tammany Society, Mrs. Scott, 
John Shute, James Stuart, Jacob Sherred, James Saidler, William Seton, 
Comfort Sands, Thamas Stagg, jun. W. Strachan, Solomon Smith, Ber- 
nard Smith, jun. Ebenezer Stevens, George Snowdon, jun. Auguftus Sacket, 
J. Stoutenburgh, J. and B. Strong, Samuel Suydam, John Santford, G. 
Schureman, Philip Schuyler, Dr. Spencer, Ifrael B. Spencer, John Stagg, 
George Scriba, James, Scott, Peter Sherman, Richard Simpfon, William 
Shippen. 

T 

Thomas Ten Eyck, Henry Ten Brook, M. Treat, James Todd, Cor- 

nelius Tiebout, Major Tillman, Thomas and Andrews, ‘Taylor and Cooke. 
V 

Richard Varick, Jofeph Vier, Rudolph Van Dorften, Auguftus- Van 
Horie, Daniel C. Verplank, Abraham Van Gelder, Frederick Van Cort- 
landt, Afa Vaugh, H. Van Orden, R. S. Van Renflelaer, S. Van Renf- 


felaer, J. Van Renflelaer, C. Van Denbergh, Volborgh, John Vining, 
Tobias Van Zandt. 





Ww 

John Woods, Charles Wilkes, Nevin Wilfon, Z. Webfter, George War- 
ner, Lemuel Wells, J. Wilkins, jun. Jofeph Winter, Henry Will, Jaines 
Walker, John Wylley, David Williamion, John Watfon, Tunis Wortman, 
Edward Watkeys, W. W. Wands, C. R. and G. Webiler, P. Wall, L. 
Walter, Thomas Waldron, Azarias Williams, J. and C. Wheaton, Ben- 
jamin Workman. 

s 
Ebenezer Young, W. P. Young. 


4 
_ Xp As feveral gentlemen, in different parts of the Continent, whe hold 
Siabfeription-papers, have not as yet forwarded their returns 5 our patrons, there- 


fore, whale mes dy hae Se : : ; pyr x 
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His high toned adminittration created a fufpicion that he meant 
to rule independent of the court of Spain. A commiffion was 
fent over to America to examine into his conduét. Cortez took 
the wife meafure of going himfelf to Spain, to vindicate his cha- 
ra€ter in perfon, and Charles V. rewarded his innocence by cre- 
ating him Marquis del Valle de Guaxaca, and granting him a vait 
territory in New Spain. Dignified with new titles, Cortez re- 
turned to Mexico with diminifhed authority. The military de- 
partment, with powers to attempt new diicoveries, were left in 
his hands, but the fupreme direction of civil affairs was placed 
in a board, called the Audiemce of New Spain. Ata fubfequent 
period, when upon the increafe of the colony, the exertion of 
authority more united and exteniive became neceflary, Antonio 
de Mendoza, a nobleman of high rank, was fent thither as Vice- 
roy, to take the government into his hands. 

Cortez ftill purfued new fchemes of difcovery, and in perfon 
difcovered the large peninfula of California, in 1536, and fur- 
veyed the greater part of the gulph which feparates it from New 
Spain. The difcovery of a country of {uch extent, would have 
reflected credit on a common adventurer; but it could add little 
new honour tothe name of Cortez. Difguited with ill-fuccefs, 
and the oppofition of jealous rivals, he once more (1540) fought 
redrefs in his native country. 

But his reception there was very different from that which gra- 
titude, and even decency, ought to have fecured for him. The 
merit of his ancient exploits was already, in a great meafure, 
forgotten, or eclipfed by the fame of recent and more valuable 
conquefts in another quarter of America. No fervice of mo- 
ment was now expected from a man of declining years, and 
who began to be unfortunate. The Emperor behaved to him with 
cold civility ; his minifters treated him, fometimes with neglect, 
fometimes with infolence. His grievances received no redrets ; 
his claims were urged without effeét; and after feveral years {pent 
in fruiclefs application to minifters and jadges, an occupation the 
moft irkfome and mortifying to a man of high {pirit, who had 
moved in a fphere where he was more accuitomed to, command 
than to folicit, Cortez ended his"days on the fecond of Deceme 
ber, one thoufand five hundred and forty-feven, in the fixty- 
fecond year of hisage. His fate was the fame with that of all 
the perfons who diftinguifhed themfelves in the difcovery or con- 
queit of the New World. Envied by his cotemporaries, and 
ill-requited by the court which he ferved, he has been admired 
and celebrated by fucceeding ages. Which has formed the mott 
jutt citimate of his charaéter, an impartial confideration of his 
actions muft determine. 

Two Auguitine Friars, John and Henry, are burned at Bruf- 
fels for declaring the {criptures to be the only rule of faith. 

Several unfuccefsful attempts were made this year by the Spa- 
niards, towards the difcovery of Peru. 

Francis I. King of France, feat John Verrazano, a Florentine, 
with four fhins on difcoveries; three of which he left at Madeira, 
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and with the fourth, firft landed on tlie coat of Florida; thencs 
failing to. 50 degrees of north latitude, there he firft gave the 
land the name of New France; but he returned home without 
having planted or left any colony there. 

Francifco Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando Luque, 
form an affociation forthe difcovery and conqueft of Peru. The 
two former were of obfcure birth, but were diflinguifhed fol. 
diers; the latter was.an ecclefiaftic, who had acted both as prieft 
and {choo]maiter at Panama, and had amafied riches which infpir- 
ed him with thoughts of rifing to greater eminence, : 

Their confederacy was authorifed by Pedrarias, the Governor 
of Panama. . Each engaged to employ his whole fortune in the 
adventure, Pizarro, the leaft wealthy of the three, as he could 
not throw fo large a {um as his aflociates into the common ftock, 
engaged to take the department of greatelt fatigue and danger, 
and to command im perfon the armament which was to go firit 
upon difcovery. .. Almagro offered to conduct the fupplies of pro- 
villons and remforcements of troops, of which Pizarro might 
fiand in need. Luque was to remain at Panama, to negociate 
with the Governor, and iuperintend whatever was carrying on 
for the general intereft. As the fpirit of enthuliaim. uniformly 
accompanied that of adventure in the New World, and by that 
itrange union both accuired an increafe of force, this confede- 
racy, formed by ambition and avarice, was confirmed by the 
moft folemn att of religion. Luque celebrated mals, divided a 
confecrated hoit into. three, and referving one part, to himielf, 
gave the other two to his aflociates, of which they partook; and 
thus, in the name of the Prince of Peace, ratihed a contraét of 
which plunder and bicodfhed were the objects. 

With a fingle veflé] of {mall burden, and a hundred and twelve 
men Pizarro {et fail from Panama. The feaion of the year was 
directly againit him, acircumftance the Spaniards were yet unac- 
quainted with, and after beating about for 70 days, Pizarro’s 
progrefs towards the fouth-eaft was not greater than what a kilful 
navigator will now make in as many hours. He touched at fe- 
veral places on the coait of Terra Firma, but found the coun- 
try every where uninviting. He was at length obliged to aban- 
don that inho!pitable coait, and retire to Chuchama, oppolite the 
pearl iflands, where he hoped to receive a fupply of provilions 
and troops from Panama. 

Here he was joined by Almagro, who had failed from Panama 
with a reinforcement of feventy men, in queit of his companion, 
and after fearching the coait as far as the river St. Juan, in the 


province of Popayan, chance conduéted him to the place ot 


Pizarro’s retreat. 

Stephen Gomez fails this year from the Groyne to Cuba and 
Florida, and thence to Cape-Razo, in 46° north latitude, in 
jearch of a N. W. paflage to the Eaft-Indies, and returns to the 
Groyne in tyn months, being the firtt Spaniard who failed on 
thefe coafts. ° 

Pizarro 
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Pizarro and Almagro refume their undertaking, the latter 
having returned to Panama for recruits, and, with ereat dificulty, 
obtained about eighty men. After many difatters, part of the 
armament reached the Bay of St. Matthew, on the coatt of Quito, 
and janding! at-l'acamez, to the fouth of the river of Emeralds, 
beheld a more champaign and fertile country than any they had 
yet diicovered in the Southern Ocean, the natives clad in gar- 
ments of woollen or cotton Luft; and adorned with trinkets of 
gold end filver. 
with their {mail force, tolinvade fo populous a coun- 
try, they reared to the fmall#land ef Gallo, where Pizarro re- 
‘ith part of the troops, pwhilf bis allociate returned to 
a lor @ reinforcement. Almagro met with an unfavourable 
recention from Pedro de los Rios,. who had fucceeded Pedrarias 
in the government of Panania, who not only prohibited the raif- 
ingui new levies,, but difpatched aveficl to bring home Pizarro 
and his compantons fromm the ifland of Cial!o, 

Pizarro peremptorily refufed to obey the Governor’s orders, and 
employed all his addreis in perfuading his men not to abandon 


him. But the incredible calamities to which they had been ex- 
pofed were {till fo recent in their memories, and the thoughts of 


reviliting their families and friends after a long abience, rufhed 
with fuch joy into their minds, that wher Pizarro drew a line 
upon the fand with his fword, permitting {uch as withed to re- 
turn home to pafs over it, only thirteen of ail the daring veterans 
in his fervice had refolution to remain with their commander. 

This {mall band removed ta the ifland of Gorgena, as a more 
fecure retreat than Gallo, to wait for fupplies from Panama, which 
Pizarro ftill trufted his affociates would be able to procure. Al- 
magro and Luque at length fucceeded by their expoftulations and 
intreaties, and the Governor confented to fend a {mall veffel to 
their relief. 

By this time Pizarro had remained five months with his com- 
panions in an ifland, infamous for the moft unhealthy climate in 
America, and their patience was utterly exhauited, when the ar- 
rival of the veffel from Panama revived their hopes. Pizarro 
ealily induced not only his followers, but the crew of the veflel, 
to refume his former icheme with frefh ardour. On the twentieth 
day after their departure from Gorgona, they difcovered the coaft 
of Pera. After touching at feveral villages on the coaft, they 
landed at Tumbez, a place of fome note, about three degrees 
fouth of the line, diftinguifhed for its ftately temple, and a palace 
of incas, or fovercigns of the country. There the Spaniards 
featted their eves with the firlt view of the opulence and civili- 
zation of the Peruvian empire. They beheld a country fully 
eopled, and cultivated with an appearance of regular induitry ; 
e natives decently cloathed, and poflefied of ingenuity fo tar 
irpafing the other inhabitants of the New World, as to have 
) of tame domeftic animals: But what chielly attracted 
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and atenfils for common ufe, formed of the fame precious me- 
tals, as left no room to doubt that thefe abounded with profufion 
in the country. 

But w ith the flender force then under his command, Pizarro 
could only view the rich country of which he hoped hereafter to 
obtain pofieifion. Having explored it as far as was requifite to 
aicertain the importance of the difcovery, he procured from the 
inhabitants, who were aftonifhed at their new vifitants, fome of 
their ¢/amas, cr tame cattle, to which the Spaniards gave the 
name of fheep, fome veffels of gold and filver, as well as fome 
ipecimens of their other works of ingenuity, and two young 
men, whom he propofed to inftruét in the Caittilian language, 
that they might ferve as interpreters in the expedition which he 
maditated. With thefe he arrived at Panama, towards the clofe 
of the third year from the time of his departure thence. No 
adventurer of the age fuffered hardfhips, or endured dangers, 
which equa! thofe to which he was expofed during this long pe- 
riod. ‘i‘he patience with which he endured the one, and the 
fortitude with which he furmounted the other, exceed whatever 
is recorded in the hiftory of the New World, where fo many ro- 
mantic difplays of thofe virtues occur. ; 

From the coolnefs of the Governor of Panama, the affociates 
found it neceflary to folicit their fovereign for that affiftance 
which they could not extort from his delegate. With this view, 
after adjuiting among themfelves that Pizarro fhould claim the 
ftation of Governor, Almagro that of Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Luque the dignity of Bifhop in the country which they propof- 
ed to conquer, they fent Pizarro as their agent to Spain, though 
their fortunes were now fo much exhaufted by the repeated ef- 
forts which they had made, that they found fome difficulty in 
borrowing the {mall fum requilite towards equipping him for 
the voyage. 

Pizarro Joft no time in repairing to court, where his defcrip- 
tion of his tranfaétions in the country he had difcovered, and the 
{pecimens of its produétions which he exhibited, made fuch an 
impreflion on Charles and his minifters, that they not only ap- 
proved of the intended expedition, but feemed to be interefted 
in the fucce(s of its leader. Prefuming on thofe difpofitions in 
his favour, Pizarro paid but little attention to the intereft of his 
alfociates. As the pretenfions of Luque did not interfere with 
his own, he obtained for him the ecclefiaftical dignity to which 
he afpired. For Almagro he claimed only the command of the 
fortrefs which fhould be ereéted at Tumbez. To himfelf he fe- 
cured whatever his boundlefs ambition could defire. He was 
appointed Governor, Captain-General, and Adalantado of all 
the country which he had difcovered, and hoped to conquer, 
with fupreme authority, civil and military, and a full right to 
all the privileges and emoluments ufually granted to the adven- 
turers in the New World. His jurifdiétion was declared to 
extend two hundred leagues along the coaft to the fouth of the 
river St. Jago; to be independent of the governor of Panama; 
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atid Ke had power to nominate all the officers who were to ferve 
under him. In return, he engaged to raifetwo hundred and fifty 
men, and to provide the fhips, arms, and warlike ftores requifite 
towards fubjecting, to the crown ef Caitile, the country of which 
the government was allotted him. 

In the month of March of this year, Pamfilo de Narvaez {ails 
from Cuba, with 400 men, for the conquett of Florida. Fle 
arrives there the 12th of April, and marches to Apelachen ; 
thence coming down to the fea, and coaiting weftward, is lott 
with many others in a fterm, about the middle of November, 
fomewhere probably about the mouth of the Miflifippi, which 
put an end to the enterprize. 

Pizarro, with great difficulty, completed one half the com- 
pliment of men he had undertaken to raife, but effe@ed his ef- 
cape from the port of Seville, with his patents from the crown, 
and eluded the {crutiny of the officers appointed to examine whe- 
ther he had fulfilled his flipulations. He was indebted to Cortez 
for fome pecuniary aid on this occafion. Landing at Nombre 
de Dios, he crofled the ifthmus of Darien, accompanied by his 
three brothers, Ferdinand, Juan and Gonzalo, the firft born in 
Jawful wedlock, the two lait, like himfelf, were of illegitimate 
birth. 

During this period, the Reformation made great progrefs 
throughout Europe. The Diet of the Empire at Spire, pafling 
a decree againit the principles of the Reformation; the Elector of 
Saxony, George Marquis of Braudenburgh ; Erneft and Francis, 
Dukes of Lunenburgh; the Landgrave of Hefe, and Count of An- 
halt, publicly read the Protest againit it, in which they were 
joined by feveral cities ; from whence the famous name and dif- 
tinétion of PROTEST ANT has arifen. 

Anderfon, in his Hittory of Commerce, remarks, that Cortez, 
when in Mexico, having fent Saavedra with three fhips from 
New-Spain, in order to difcover a paflage from thence to the 
Moluccos or Spice Ifles; one of the faid thips got fafe thither, 
and returned the fame way back to Panama this year, laden with 
fpices. And this voyage led the way for the Spaniards’ conqueft 
of the Philippine Iflands, which they hold to this day. 

Pizarro, on his arrival, found Almagro much exafperated at 
his conduét. He mitigated his refentment, however, by relin- 
lisquifhing to him the office of Adelantado, and promifing to 
folicit the title with an independent? government for him. A re- 
conciliation was by this means effected, and the confederacy re- 
newed on its original terms. . 

After their utmoft efforts, the whole force they coul4 collect 
for the new expedition, confilted of only three {mall vellels, with 

180 foldiers, 36 of whom were horfemen, with. which {mall 
armament Pizarro did not hefitate to {ail, co invade a great empire. 
Almagro continued at Panama, to follow him with what further 
reinforcement of men he fhould be able to muller. Pizarrotom- 
pleated his voyage to Peru this time, as it was better known, in 
13 days. He was carricd by the corrent confiderably to the 
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northward of ‘Tumbez, and was obliged to land his troops ia 
the Bay of St. Matthew. He advanced towards the fouth <i 
out lois of time, and after encountering a variety of diftrefling 
difficulties in this march, he at length reached the province of 
Coague; and having {urprifed the principal fettlement of the na- 
tives, his troops acquired a very confiderable booty in gold and 
lilver, which tended to difpel all their doubts, and inipircd the 
molt defponding with fanguine hopes. 

Pizarro initantly difpatched one of his fhips with a remittance 
to Almagro, and fent another, with aconfiderable fum of mo- 
ney, to fome perfons of influence at Nicaragua, in order to al- 
lure adventurers, which had the defired effect, for fhortly after 
he received a reinforcement from thence, which, though confiit- 
ing of only thirty men, he confidered of great confequence to 
his feeble band, efpecially as one was under the command of 
Sebafiian Benalcazar, and the other of Hernands Soto, officers 
not inferior to-any who had ferved in America. In the mean 
ume Pizarro had advanced with little oppofition, until he attack- 
ed the ifland of Puna, in the bay of Guayquil, whicli he fpent 
fix months in reducing. From thence he proceeded to Tumbez, 
where the ficknefs of his men detained him three months. From 
‘T'umbez he proceeded to the river Piura, andin an advantageous 
itation near the mouth of it, he eftablifhed the firit Spanith co- 
lony in Peru; to which he gave the name of St. Michael. 

Pizarro invaded Peru at a tune when’ a difpute exifted relative 
to the fucceflion to the throne. The empire of Peru was go- 
verned by /ucas, defcendants of Manco Capac, and Mama Occllo, 
the firtt fovercigns, reputed children of the Sun, the object of 
Peruvian adoration, and founders of Cuzco. ‘The government 
was perfectly defpotic, but the unbounded power of the monarch 
{cems to hayc been univerfally accompanied with attention to the 
good of their fubje&s. ‘The bloodof the royal family was held 
to be facred, and by prohibiting intermarriages with the people, 
was never contaminated by mixing with that of any other 
race. 

When the Spaniards firft vificed the coaft of Peru, in the year 
1526, Eluana Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of 
the flate, was feated on the throne. He is reprefented as a prince 
notonly diftinguifhed: for the pacific virtues peculiar to his race, 
but eminent forchis martial talents. By his victorious arms he 
fubdued the kingdom ef Quito, a conqueit of fuch extent and 


lumportance, as almoft doubled the power of the Peruvian em- 
ire. Hie was fond of refiding in the capital of that province, 
and notwithitanding the ancient and fundamental law of the 


monarchy againit polluting the royal blood by any forcign alli- 


ance, he married the daughter of the vanquifhed monarch of 
Quito. She bore him a fon named Atahualpa, whom, on his 


ceath at Quito, which happened about the year 1529, he ap- 
pointed his iuccefforin that kingdom, leaving the reit of his do- 
ninions to Huafcar, his eldett fon, by a mother of the royal 
race. This circumstance occafioned a civil war, in which the 
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fortune of Atahualpa prevailed, in the courfe of which he made 
Hyafcar, his rival, a prifoner. 

This event proved favourable to the progrefs of Pizarro, who 
received mefiengers from Huafcar, {eliciting his aid againt 
Atahualpa. Pizarro at once determined to avail himfelf of thete 
inteitine difcords, that by taking part, as circuméances fhould 
incline him, with onc of the competitors, he might be enabled, 
with greater eafe, to crufh both. 

For this purpofe, having a garrifon at St. Michael fufficient 
for the defence of fo important a ftation, he began his march 
with a very flender and ill-accoutered train of followers. They 
confifted of 62 horfemen, and roz foot foldiers, of whom 20 
were armed with crofs-bows, and three with mufkets. He di- 
rected his courfe to Caxamalca, a fmall town at the diftance of 
twelve days march from St. Michael, where Atahualpa was en- 
camped with a confiderabie body of troops. After entering 
Caxamaleca, Pizarro difpatched Hermndo Soto, and his brother 
Ferdinand, to the camp of Atahualpa, which was a league dif- 
tant from the town, where they were treated with all the refpedct- 
ful hofpitality ufual among the Peruvians in the reception of their 
moft cordial friends, and Atahualpa promifed to vifit the Spanifh 
commander next day in his quarters. 

Afier the example of Cortez, Pizarro formed the daring and 
perfidious plan to feize the Inca, and detain him prifoner. Early 
im the morning the Peruvian camp was all in motion. But as 


Atahualpa was {vlicitous to appear with the greateft {plendor and’ 


magnificence in his firft interview with the itrangers, the prepa 
rations for this were fo tedious that the day was far advanced be- 
fore he began his march. On his approach to the Spanifh camp, 
father Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, advanced 
with a crucifix in one hand, and a breviary in the other, and in 
a ftrange harangue, informed the Inca of the myfteries of the 
Chriftian Religion, the Apoftolic fucceflion, and the grant made 
by Pope Alexander of ali the regions in the New World to the 
King of Caftile. In confequence of all this, he required Ata- 
hualpa to embrace the Chriitian Faith, to acknowledge the fv- 
preme jurifdiétion of the Pope, and to fubmit to the King of Caf- 
tile as his lawful fovereign, and in café of his refufal threatened 
him with the moft.exemplary vengeance. 

This ftrange harangue was incomprehenfible to Atabualpa, 
who ‘could not conceive how a foreign prieft fhould pretend to 
difpofe of territories which did not belong to him; that if fuch 
a prepofterous grant had been made, he, who was the rightful 
pofieiior, refufed to confirm it; and that he had no intention to 
renounce the religious inftitutions eftablithed by his anceftors. 
On defiring to known where the prieft had learned things fo ¢x- 
traordinary, “In this book,” anfivered Valverde, reaching out 
tohim his breviary. ‘The Inca opened it cagerly, and turning 
over the leaves, lifted it to his ear: “° This,” fays he, “ isinent, 


it tells me nothing,” and threw it with difdain to’ the ground. 


The enraged monk, running rowards his countrymen, cried von 
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« 'To arms! Chriftians, toarms! the word of God is infalted ; 
avenge this profanation on thofe impious dogs.” , 

Przarro immediately attacked the Peruvians, and, at the head 
of a chofen band, advanced direétly towards the Inca, who was 
in vain defended by his nobles. The Spaniards foon penetrated 
to the royal feat, and Pizarro feizing the Inca by the arm, drac- 
ged him to the ground, and carried him as a prifoner to his 
quarters. ‘The carnage of the Peruvians did not ceafe until the 
clofe of the day, and their lofs amounted to upwards of, 4000, 
Not a fingle Spaniard fell, nor was one wounded but Pizarrg 
himfelf, whofe hand was flightly hurt by one of his own foldiers, 
while ftruggling to lay hold of the Inca. 

The captive monarch was at firit much dejeéted at his fate. 
He foon, however, difcovered the ruling paflion of the Spaniards, 
and. in order to obtain his liberty, offered as a ranfom what af- 
tonifhed the Spaniards, even after all they now knew concerning 
the opulence of his kingdom. The apartment in which he was 
confined was twenty-two feet in length, and fixteen in breadth; 
he undertook to fill it with veflels of gold as high as he could 
reach. Pizarro eagerly clofed with the tempting propofal, and 
a line was drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to mark the 
ftipulated height to which the treafure was to rife. 

Almagro arrives at St. Michael with a reinforcement as almoft 


doubled the number of Pizarro’s followers. Atahualpa was mitch 


alarmed at this intelligence, and apprehenfive leait the Spaniards 
might be induced to releafe his brother Huafcar, he determined 
to ijacrifice him, and his orders to that purpofe were pundtually 
obeyed. 

A great proportion of the ranfom which Atahualpa had ftipu- 
Jated being arrived, the Spaniards could no longer reftrain their 
patience to fhare it. Orders were accordingly given for melting 
down the whole, except fome pieces of curious fabric, referved 
as a prefent for the Emperor. After fetting apart the fifth duc 
to the crown, and 100,000 dollars as a donative to the foldiers 
who had arrived with Almagro, there remained 1,528,500 
dollars to Pizarro and his followers. ‘The feitival of St. James, 
the patron faint of Spain, was the day chofen for the partition ot 
this vaft fum, and the manner of conduéting it ftrongly marks 
that ftrange alliance of fanaticifm with avarice, which, as before 
obferved, is fo flriking a feature in the character of the conquer- 
ors of the New World. Though affembled to divide the {poils 
of an innocent people, prooured by deceit, extortion, and cru- 
elty, the tranfaction began with a folemn invocation of the name 
of God, asif they could have expected the guidance of Heaven, 
in diftributing thofe wages of iniquity. In this divifion above 
8000 dollars, at that time not inferior in effective value to 35,555 
dollars in the prefent century, fell to the fhare of each horieman, 
and half that {um to each foot foldier. Pizarro himfeif, and his 
officers received dividends in proportion to the dignity of their 
rank. ‘There is no example in hiftory of fuch a {udden acqui- 
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fition of wealth by military fervice, nor was ever a fum fo great 
divided among fo frnall a number of foldiers. 

Notwithfanding the wealth obtained by the above ftipulation, 
Almagro and Pizarro refolved on the death of Atahualpa. To 
fave appearances, a mock trial was inftituted. The unfortunate 
Inca was found guilty of the charges alledged againft him, and 
condemned to be burnt alive. Friar Valverde proftituted the au- 
thority of his facred function to confirm this fentence, and by his 
fignature warranted it to be juft. The dread of a cruel death, 
prevailed. with him to embrace the Chriftian faith: in order to 
obtain a mitigation, the trembling victim expreffed his defire of 
receiving baptiim. ‘The ceremony was performed, and Atahualpa, 
inftead of being burnt, was ftrangled at the ftake. 

The diffolution of government and order in Peru, enfued on 
the death of Atahualpa. ‘The Spanifh arms proved every where 
fuperior, anc Pizarro took poffeflion of Cuzco, the capital of the 
empire, with all its riches. Benalcazar, who had been left go- 
vernor of St. Michael, afhat.:cd of remaining inaétive, and im- 
patient to have his name diftinguifhed among the difcoverers and 
conquerors of the New World, proceeded with the recruits he 
received from Panama and Nicaragua, to attempt the redu&tion 
of Quito, in which he proved fuccefsful. 

Ferdinand Pizarro having gone to Spain, arrived there with 
immenfe quantities of gold and filver, which filled the kingdom 
with amazing aftonifhment. Frefh honours were conferred on 
Pizarro and Almagro, between whom difienfions, which in the 
fequel proved fatal, began to arife. A temporary reconciliation 
however took place. 

Pizarro conceiving the imperial city of Cuzco too inland for a 
capital, and having been ftruck with the beauty of the valley of 
Rimac, one of the moft extenfive and belt cultivated in Peru, re- 
folved to found a city there, which, at the diftance of fix miles 
from Callao, the moft commodious harbour in the Pacific Ocean, 
he deftined to be the capital of his government. He gave it the 
name of Ciudad de los Reyes, either from the circumitance of 
having laid the firft ftone, at that feafon when the church cele- 
brates the feftival of the Three Kings, or, as is more probable, 
in honour of Juana and Charles, the fovereigns of Caftile. This 
name it ftill retains among the Spaniards, in all legal and formal 
deeds ; but it is better known to foreigners by that of Lima, a 
corruption of the ancient appellation of the valley in which it 
is fituated. 

Various expeditions were undertaken by the Spaniards to ex- 
tend their congueits in South-America. In confequence of an 
agreement with Pizarro, Almagro invades Chili, where, after 
encountering extreme difficulties in his march, he found a race of 
men very different from the people of Peru, intrepid, hardy, in- 
dependent, and in their bodily conttitution, as well as vigour of 
fpirit, nearly refemiling the warlike tribes in North-America, 
‘The Spaniards colle¢ted {ome confiderable quantities of gold, not- 
withftanding the oppofition they met with from the natives gira 
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were fo far from thinking of making any fettlement amidftfuch 
formidable neighbours, that, in {pite of all the experience and 
valour of their leader, the final iffue of the expedition ftill re- 
mained extremely dubious, when they were recalled from it by 
an unexpected revolution in Peru. 

The unfortunate natives obferving the difperfed fituation of the 
Spaniards, refolved to make one bold effort for the recovery of 
their liberty. ‘Their meafures, which were concerted with the 
fecrecy peculiar to Americans, though at firft attended with fuc- 
cefs, in the event were forced to yield to the fuperiority of Spanifh 
difcipline. After this infurrection was quelled, the conquerors 
revived their difputes about the boundaries of their jurifdiétions, 
and a civil war broke out between Pizarro and Almagro. 

Almagro was at firft fuccefsful, and took Ferdinand Pizarro 
prifoner, whom He afterwards releafed as a preliminary to a {et- 
tlement of difputes. In this he was deceived, and the Pizarros 
collected all their forces, marched towards Cuzco, where, in a 
large plain, the contending parties met to bring this long protraét- 
ed conteft to an iffue. The mountains which furrounded the 
plain were covered with a vait multitude of Indians, affembled to 
enjoy the {pectacle of their mutual carnage, and prepared to at- 

ack whatever party remained mafter of the field. After a fierce 
conflict, Almagro was defeated and taken prifoner. The Indi- 
ans, inftead of executing the refolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly after the battle was over ; a ftriking proof of the 
wondertul afcendant which the Spaniards had acquired over 
them. After being detained a prifoner for feveral months, Al- 
magro was tried, condemned, and ftrangled in prifon, and after- 
wards publicly beheaded. He fuffered in the 75th year of his 
age, and Icft one fon by an Indian woman of Panema, whom, 
though at that time a prifoner in Lima, he named as {fucceflor 
to his government, purfuant to a power which the Emperor had 
granted him. 

Gonzalo Pizarro performed a remarkable expedition acrofs the 
Andes, and after encountering innumerable hardfhips, arrived 
on the banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers whole 
waters pour into the Maragnon. Here he built a bark to explore 
the country and procure provifions, and gave the command of it 
to Francis Orellana, the officer next in rank to himfelf. 

Orellana treacheroufly deferted, and failing down the Maragnon, 
after a long feries of dangers reached the ocean in a voyage of 
about feven months, and got fafe at laft to the Spanifh fettlements 
in the ifland of Cubagua. He pretended to have difcovered na- 
tions fo rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered with 
plates of gold; and defcribed a republic of women fo warlike 
and powerful, as to have extended their dominions over a confi- 
Gerable tract of the fertile plain which he had vifited. Extrava- 
gant as thofe tales were, they gave rife to an opinion, that a re- 
gion abounding with gold, diilinguifhed by the name of E/ Dorado, 
enc 4 cuinmunity of Amazons, were to be found in this part of 
the New World; and fuch is the propenfity of mankind to be- 
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lieve what is wonderful, that it has been flowly and with difi- 
culty that reafon and obfervation have exploded thofe fables. 

By means of an officer whom Orellana‘had left to perifh in the 
defert, becaufe he had the courage to remomiftrate againft his per- 
fidy, Pizarro. diicovered the extremity of his diftrefs. At the 
diftance of 1200 miles from Quito, he had to encounter with 
his troops greater hardihips on their return home, than thofé they 
had experienced in their progrefs out. Hunger compelled them 
to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs and horfes, to 
devour the moft loathfome reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather 
of their faddles and fword-belts. 4000 Indians and 210 Spa- 
niards perifhed in this Gfaftrous expedition, which continued near 
two years; and as 50 men were aboard the bark with Orellana, 
only fourfcore got back toQuito. They were naked like favages, 
and fo emaciated with famine, or worn out with fatigue, that they 
had more the appearance of fpettres than of men. 

At his return, Gonzalo received accounts of a fatal event that 
threatened him with greater calamities than thofe through which 
he had paffed. A partial divifion which his brother the Gover- 
nor had made of his conquetts, had created numbers of malcon- 
tents in Peru, who all looked up to young Almagro as their lea- 
der, and confpired againft the life of Pizarro, and finally killed 
him. Almagro was acknowledged as his fucceflor by the greater 
part of the Spaniards, whilft others confidered him as an ufurper. 

At this time Vaca de Caftro arrived at Popayan, and from 
thence proceeded to Quito, from Spain, with a royal commiflion, 
appointing him Governor of Peru. His jurifdiction was ac- 
knowledged by Benalcazar, Adelantado, or Lieutenant-General 
for the Lmperor in Popayan, and by Pedro de Puelles, who, in 
the abfence of Gonzalo Pizarro, had the coramand of the troops 
left in Quito. 

Almagro determined to oppofe him, in confequence of which 
an action enfued at Chupas, about 200 miles from Cuzco, in 
which he was defcated. Having made his-efcape from the battle, 
he was betrayed by fome of his officers, and publicly beheaded 
in Cuzco; and in him the name of Almagro, and the {pint of 
the party became extinét. : 

During thefe convulfions in Peru, the Emperor and his minif- 
ters held various confultations concerning his dominions in Ame- 
rica. Solicitous to prevent the extinétion of the Indian race, he 
advifed not only with his minifters and the members of the coun- 
cil of the Indias, but called upon feveral perfons who had refided 
long in the New World, to aid them with the refult of their ex- 
perience and obfervation. Fortunately for the people of Ame- 
rica, among thefe was Bartholomew de las Catas, who happened 
to be then at Madrid, on a mifGon froma chapter of his order at 
Chiapa. New regulations inevery re{peét were adopted, againit 
which their minifters remonftrated, but Charles tenacioully ad- 
hered to his plan, and authorifed Francifco Teilo de Sandoval to 
repair to Mexico as Vifitador, or Superintendent of that country, 
and ioco-operate with Antonio de Mendoza, the Viceroy, In en- 
forcing 
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forcing it. He appointed Blafco Nugnez Vela to be Governor 
of Peru, with the title of Viceroy; and in order to ftrenothen 
his adminiftration, he eftablithed a Court of Royal Audience in 
Lima, in which four lawyers of eminence were to prefide as 
judges. 

The account of the new regulations reached America before 
the arrival of the Viceroy and Superintendent, and occafioned 
great murmurings. The prudent conduét of Caftro prevented 
any infurrection during his adminiiération ; but the Viceroy, whofe 
manners were very harfh and uncomplying, immediately raifed 
a {pirit of difaffeétion on his arrival at Tumbez. He arrefted 
Vaca de Caftro, and notwithitanding his former condué and 
merit in preventing a general infurre¢ction in the colony, loaded 
him with chains, aad fhut him up in a common jail. 

Gonzalo Pizarro now openly headed the malcontents. Dif- 
putes having arifen between the Viceroy and the Court of Audi- 
ence, he was feized in his palace and carried to a defert ifland on 
the coaft, to be kept there until he could be fent home to Spain. 
The judges now fufpended the execution of the obnoxious laws. 
Pizarro aflumes the government, enters Lima, and receives a com- 
miffion from the Court of Audience, in the Emperor’s name, 
appointing him Governor of Peru. 

The Viceroy having been put on board a veffel, in order to be 
carried to Spain under cuftody of Juan Alvarez, one of the judges. 
He liberates him, and re-lands him at Tumbez, where ereéting 
the royal ftandard, he is joined by all whom the violence of Pi- 
zarro’s government had difpleafed. 

Pizarro refolved to oppofe him, and colleéting his forces ac- 
cordingly, encountered the Viceroy near Quito, and defeated 
and killed him. His head was cut off, and placed on the public 
gibbet in Quito, which Pizarro entered in triumph. Carvajal, 
the friend and advifer of his former meafures, now ftrongly ad- 
vifed Pizarro to aflume the fovereignty of Peru. He chole 
however to negociate with the Court of Spain, which, alarmed 
at the intelligence it had received, and at a lofs how to apply a 
remedy, refolved to fend Pedro de la Gafca, a Prieft, to Ame- 
rica, with unlimitted powers, as Prefident of the Court of Au- 
dience in Lima. Gafca haftened his departure from Spain, 
without either money or troops, relying folely on his own {kill 
and abilities to quell a formidable rebellion. 

Gafca arrives at Nombre de Dios, and from thence proceeds 
to Panama. Pizarro, exafperated on finding that he was not to 
be continued in his ftation as Governor of the country, inftead 
of the general amnefty propofed by Gafca, refolves to oppole 
him, and prepares for war. After trying every expedient to avoid 
bloodfhed, and having artfully gained over a large part of the 
Spaniards, Gafca lands at Peru and advances towards Cuzco, at 
the head of 1600 men. After approaching within four leagues 
of that capital, an aétion was about to take place, when Cepeda, 
hitherto the confidential counfellor of Pizarro, and formerly Pre- 
fident of the Court of Audience, fet fpurs to his horfe, gellopped 
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off, and furrendered himfelf to the Prefident. Garcilaffo de la 
Vega, and other officers of note, followed his example. ‘This 
defection occafioned a bloodlefs vittory to Gafca, who did not 
ftain it with cruelty. Pizarro, who had furrendered himfelf, and 
Carvajal, who endeavoured to efcape, was overtaken and feized, 
were punifhed capitally, together with a {mall number of the mott 
diftinguifhed or notorious offenders. Pizarro was beheaded on 
the day after he furrendered. He fubmitted to his fate with 
compofed dignity, and feeined defircus to atone, by repentance, 
for the crimes which he had committed. ‘The end of Carvajal 
was fuitable to his life. On his trial he offered no defence. When 
the fentence adjudging him to be hanged was pronounced, he 
carelefsly replied, «* One cm die but once.” Cepeda, more cri- 
minal than either, ought to have fhared the fame fate;-but the 
merit of having deferted his aflociates at fuch a critical moment, 
and with fuch decifive effect, faved him from immediate punifh- 
ment. He was fent, however, as a prifoner to Spain, and died 
in confinement. 

After re-eftablifhing order and government, which took up a 
confiderable time, and was attended with confiderable difficulty, 
Gafca committed the government of Peru to the Court of Audi- 
ence, and fet out for Spain. He was received in his native coun- 
try with wniverfal admiration of his abilities, and of his virtue : 
Both were indeed highly confpicuous. Without army, or fleet, 
or public funds; with a train fo fimple, that only 3000 ducats 
were expended in equipping him, he fet out to oppofe a formida- 
ble rebellion. By his addrefs and talents he fupplied all thofe de- 
feéts, and feemed to create inftruments for executing his defigns. 
But the praife beftowed on his abilities, was exceeded by that 
which his virtue merited. After refiding in a country where 
wealth prefented allurements which had feduced every perfon 
who had poffeffed power there, he returned from that trying fta- 
tion with integrity not only untainted, but unfufpected. After 
diftributing among his countrymen pofleffions of greater extent 
and value than had ever been in the dilpofal of a fubject of any 
age or nation, he himfelf remained in his original flate of poverty ; 
and at the very time when he brought fuch a large recruit to the 
royal treafury, he was obliged to apply, by petition, for a final 
fum to difcharge fome petty debts, which he had contracted dur- 
ing the courfe of his fervice. ‘ 

Charles was not infenfible to fuch diftinguifhed merit. Gafca 
was received by him with the moft diftinguifhing marks of eltcem, 
and being promoted to the bifhopric of Palencia, he pafled the 
remainder of his days in the tranquillity of retirement, refpected 
by his country, honoured by his fovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithftanding all Gafea’s wile regulations, the tranquillity of 
Peru was not of long continuance. In a country where the au- 
thority of government was almoit forgotten during the long pre- 
valence of anarchy and mifrule, where there were difappointed 
leaders ripe for revolt, and feditious toldiers ready to follow them, 


it was not dificult to raife combultion. Several fucceflive lntur - 
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reftions defolated the country for fome veers. Bot 
‘ : o . 
though fierce, were only tranfien : 
embition and turbulence of particular men 


public motives, the detail of them is nott 
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tory. Thefe commotions in Peru, like every 


abject of this hif. 
y thing of extreme 
violence in the natural or political body, were not of lone dara- 
tion, and by carrying off the corrupted humours, which ha 

ven rife to the diforders, they contributed in the end 
the fociety which at firft they threatened to deftroy. During their 
fierce contefts, feveral of the firft invaders of Peru, and many of 
thofe licentious adventurers whom the fame of their fuecefs had 
allured thither, fell by each others hands. Each of the parties, 
as they alternately prevailed in the‘ttruggle, cleared the country 
of a great number, by executing, profcribing, or banifhing their 
opponents. Men lefsenterprifing, lefs defperate, and more ac- 
cultomed to move in the path of fober and peaceable induftry, 
fettied in Pera; and the royal authority was gradually eflablifhed 
as firmly there as in the other Spanifh colonies. 

We have purfued the detail of thefe events without recurring 
to what difcoveries took place in other parts of America, or to 
occurrences in the reft of the world, in order to continue the 
fubjeét of the Spanifh difcoveries and conquefts without inter- 
ruption; for the materials of which we have been chiefly indebt- 
ed to the accurate and elegant Robertfon. We propofe to con- 
clude paying any further regard to the Spanifh operations in Ame- 
rica, except in a curfory manner; as the period is haftening on, 
when what relates to the difcovery of America, becomes more in- 
terefting to ourfelves, and to which our attention wiil in future be 
more firiétly confined. 

Charles V. having granted the province of Venexucla to certain 
rich merchants of Augfburh, confiderable difcoveries were mace 
in that quarter of America, by Ambrofe Alfinger, according to 
Charlevorx. 

Hakloyt relates that this year Captain William Haewkins, of 
Plymouth, made a voyage to the coaft of Guinea, and traded 
there for elephants teeth, &c. and failed thence to Brazil, where 
he alfo traded. Jn thole early days, the Europeans had not as 
yet confined the commerce of their American colonies fo entirely 
to themfelves, as totally to exclude the intercourfe of all other 
nations thither. 


This year Philippe de Chabot, Admiral of France, having 


d oj. 
d 
mn ; 


‘engaged King Francis I. to refume the difcoveries commenced by 


Verazani, commiffioned James Cartier, an able pilot of St. Ma- 
loes, for that purpofe. Cartier failed from St. Maloes, and ar- 
rived at Cape-Bonavifta, in the ifland of Newfoundland, in 48° 
N. latitude. Then failing five leagues S. S. W. he entered an- 
other port, which he called Saizt Catharine. Proceeding fouth, 
he crofied the gulph and entered a large bay, which, from the ex- 
cefiive heat he fuffered, he named the Baw des Chaleurs. Ac- 
cording to fome memorials, the Spaniards are faid to have been 
there before him; it is certain that this place has been fometimes 
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called la Baye des Efpagnols. Coafting afterwards the greater 
part of the gulph, and taking pofieflion of the countries he had 
difeovered, he returned to France. 

The famous Ignatius Loyola, who was born in Spain in 1491, 
founds the fociety of Jefuits in Paris, in conjunétion with nine 
others. 

James Cartier fails again from St. Maloes to profecute his dif- 
coveries. Entering the gulph which he had difcovered lait year, 
he called it tue Gulph of St. Laurence, after the faint whofe fefti- 
val is celebrated on that day, which name has fince been extended 
to the river which difcharges itfelf into this gulph. ‘That of 
Canada, which it bore, being the name which the natives gave 
to a.l this country. 

On the fifteenth he difcovered a long ifland at the entrance of 
the river, which the natives called Nati/cotec, which he named 
Afjumption. It is commonly known by that of Anticofi, given 
it by the Englith it is fuppofed. Cartier afcended the river, and 
after failing about go leagues, found the mouth of a large river 
called Saguenay, which came from the north. He proceeded 
about go leagues further, and arrived at a large Indian fettlement 
called Hechelaga, fituated on an ifland at the foot of a mountain, 
which he named Mont-royal, called at this day Montreal, which 
name. has extended to the whole ifland. Few rivers continue of 
fo large extent to the diftance the St. Laurence does, being navi- 
gable for a 66 gun fhip as high as Quebec, a diftance of 120 
leagues from the fea ; large barks can afcend as far as Montreal, 
6o leagues further ; and the communication with the fevera] large 
Jakes, interrupted occafionally by fhort carrying places, renders 
the internal navigation by means of this famous river, vaftly fupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind in any part of the world, and all 
this by nature, hitherto unaflifted by art. 

Cartier wintered at Montreal, and being ready to return to 
France in the enfuing year, is faid to have invited fome of the 
natives, with their King, on board his ship, on pretence of an 
entertainment, and carried them with him to St. Maloes, (where 
their King died four vears after) in hopes thereby to gain a more 
perfect knowledge of their country, together with information 
of aN. W. paffage to India, the principal objet of his voyage, 
in which however he was difappointed. ‘This treacherous deal- 
Ing provoked the natives, and alienated their affections from the 
French for many years. He proceeded north as high as 51° on 
this voyage. On his return he fell in with feveral French fhips 
fifhing on the Banks of Newfoundland, which fhows how early 
the French engaged in that fifhery. Cartier made no ietclement 
in Canada, he only ereéted acrofs there with the arms of his King, 
Francis I. and called the country La Nouvelle France. A village 
there has perpetuated his name to this day. In Sebaflian Muafter’s 
Geographia vetus et Nova Bafilee, 1540, there is a map of Ame- 
rica, which he calls Nowus Orbis, and names that part where 
Canada is fituated Francifca; he has alfo C. Britonum on his map, 
where Cape-Breton is fimated. =# 
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This year Mendoza was fent from Spain with 2200 foldiers, 
to the river De la Plata, in Paraguay; on the fouth fide of 
which vait river he founded the town of Buenos-Ayres, which, 
though foon again abandoned during his abfence, was again re- 
founded, as alfo fome other towns and colonies in Paraguay. 

Henry VIII. gives encouragement to certain merchants to fend 
out two fhips on difcovery to the north coafts of America, where 
they vifited Cape-Breton and Newfoundland ; Leing in great 
diftrefs for provifions there, they returned home in Oétober the 
fame year. Although this voyage proved unfavourable to their 
main intent of finding a N. W. paflage to India, yet it gave rife 
to the very beneficial fifhery of the Engliih on the Banks of New. 
foundland, on which barren ifland one Mr. Hoar, of London, 
merchant, attempted a fettlement at this time, in which he was 
unfuccefsful. 

Ferdinand de Soto, with goo men, befides feamen, failed from 
Cuba, having for his object the conqueit of Florida.. He arrived 
at Spirito Santo, from whence he travelled northward 450 leagues 
from the fea. Here he difcovered a river a quarter of a mile 
wide, and 1g fathoms deep, on the banks of which he died and 
was buried, May, 1542, aged 42 years. Alverdo, his fucceflor, 
built feven brigantines, and the year following embarked upon 
the river. In 17 days he proceeded down the river 400 leagues, 
where he judged it to be 15 leagues wide. From,the largenefs 
of the river at the place of his embarkation, he concluded its 
jource muit have been at leaft 400 leagues above, fo that the 
whole length of the river, in his opinion, muft have been more 
than 800 leagues. As he pafled down the river, he found it 
opened by two mouths into the Gulph of Mexico. Thefe circum- 
{tances leave us to conclude, that this river, fo early difcovered, 
was the one which we now call the Mifj/ppi. In two days more, 
July 18, he put out to fea, and failing wefterly along the coaft 
arrived the 1oth of September at Panuco. 

About this time the Spanith Weit-Indies began to be infefted 
by French pirates, fo well known afterwards by the name of 
Buccaneers. 

Francis !a Roche, Lord of Robewell, was fent to Canada by 
the French King, with three fhips and zoo men, women and 
children. They wintered there in a fort which they had built, 
and returned in the {pring. About the year 1550, a large num- 
ber of adventurers failed for Canada, but were never after heard 
of. In 1598 the King of France commiffioned the Marquis de 
la Roche to conquer Canada, and other countries not poffedied by 
any Chriftian prince. We do not learn, however, that la Roche 
ever attempted to execute his commiffion, or that any further 
attempts were made to fettle Canada during this century. 

Englifh merchant fhips from Southampton and London, traded 
to Brazil, and appear to continue doing fo until the year 1580, 
when Spain got pofleffion of Portugal. 

The Portugueze at Malacca, having made a full difcovery of 
the coalt of China during the years 1540 and 1542, were this 
year 
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year driven by ftorm, to make an accidental difcovery of theiflands 
of Japan, to the eaft of China, between 30 and 40 degrees north 
lat. where at firft they were kindly received. 

The famous filver mines of the Mountain Potofi,in Peru, were 
accidentally difcovered about this time, by an Indian, who, in 
running up the mountain, in purfuit of a deer, difcovered the 
firft mine, by laying hold of, and tearing up by the roots, a fhrub 
which grew out of a vein of ore. This was, and perhaps {till 
is, by far the richeft filver mine that ever was known. 

Luther dies at Eyfleben, aged 63. a! 

Silk begins to be fuccefsfully cultivated in the fouthern parts 
of France, where it was introduced from IJtaly and the Levant. 
According to Mezeray, Henry If. was the firft perion who wore 
a pair of filk knit flockings in that kingdom. 

Rymer mentions, Foedera. Tom. xv. p. 181, a penfion granted 
by Edward VI. to Sebaftian Cabot, of £7. 166 13/. 4d. who, it 
feems, had now left the Spanith fervice, cvhich grant was far fer- 
vices done and to be done by him. He mutt then aave been an old 
man, it being fifty-three years fince his voyage with his father to 
the American coafts, in the reign of Henry Vif. The faid fum 
was continued to him during life by Queen Mary, he having been 
chofen Governor of the Ruflian Company, and for the reit of his 
life; the great direétor of the maritime affairs of the English. 

This year a very important cofinographical, as well as mercan- 
tile, difcovery is made by the enterprifing genius of certain Eng- 
lifh, who, either by reading O@her’s account of the fiteation of 
the lands and feas about Norway, delivered to King Alfred, in 
887, or from informations lately received from the Norway peo- 
ple, with whom a coniftant trade was kept up, now found a pal- 
{.ge by fea to Ruflia, along the northend of Norway and Ruffian 
Lapland, and down into the fea, or rather great bay, fince term- 
ed the White Sea, where now ftands the noted port of Archangel. 
Sir Hagh Willoughby, 2s commander in chief, with three fhips, 
had begun this voyage juft before the death of Edward VI. fup- 
ported by a Company, for the Difowery of unknonun Countries. 
This appears to have betn the {chemie of the famous Sebaftian 
Cabot, who was chofen Governor of that Company. ‘The wars 
between Ruffia and Sweden had fo far obftruéted the Englith 
traffic withthe former, by the way of Narva, as in fome degree 
to have compelled the Englifh to attempt this new paflage to 
Roffia, by the Northern Ocean. The expedition was intended, 
however, chiefly to difcover a fhorter and eafier paflage to China 
by the Northern Ocean. Sir Hugh Willoughby, being tofled 
up and down for along time as far as 72 degrees of north lat. was 
compelled, by the fudden approach of winter, to run into an ob- 
feure harbour in Ruffian Lapland, called Arcina Keca, where he 
and the crew of two of his three fhips, feventy in number, were 
frozen to death; and where fome Ruffian fifhermen, in the tum- 
mer following, found him fitting in his cabbin, with his diary 
and other papers before him; it being the cuftom of thofe Lap- 
landers to frequent the fea coafts in fummer, for the benefit = 
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the fifhery ; but when winter approaches, to withdraw into the 
calmer inland parts, which occafions thofe flormy fhores to be 
defolate in winter. Richard Chancellor, however, in the third 
fhip, accidentally fell into the Bay of St. Nicholas, or White Sea, 
on the Ruffian coaft, where no European, nor any other fhip. 
had ever been feen before. He landed at the Abbey of St. Ni. 
cholas, near Archangel, then only a caftle, and with the Gover. 
nor’s leave, travelled on fledges to the Czar, John Bazilowitz, at 
Mofcow, of whom he obtained confiderable privileges ior the 
Englith, and lg :ers to his mafter Edward VI. 

Nicholas Durand de Villegagnon, a Frenchman, and Knight 
of Malta, failed from Havre de Grace, to form a fettlement at 
Brazil, and arrived at a place in Rio de Janeiro, called by the 
natives Gavahorac. He planted a French colony there, compofed 
entirely ot Hugonots, but which did n~: continue long after he 
himfelf abandoned it, having returned tothe Church of Rome. 

Captain Stephex Burrough, in the Roflian Company’s fervice, 
fails northward towards Nova-Zembla, in order to difcover the 
great river Ody, inthe Tartarian Sea. But he was unable to pais 
the Straits of Weygats, becaufe of the huge quantities of ice, 
and therefore returned unfuccefsful. 

Ignatius Loyola, founder of the fefuits, dies at Rome, aged 
65, having fpread his order through the world, and fet up 100 
colleges in different parts of Chriitendom. 

Two fhips, fent this year by the Rufian Company to Nova- 
Zembla,, return with the two fhips which had been frozen up in 
Lapland in 1553, in one of which was Sir Hugh Willoughby’s 
body. They alfo brought over an Ambaflador from Ruflia to 
Queen Mary ; but being fhipwrecked on the coaft of Scotland, 
loit almoft all the fine prefents intended for the King and Queen. 
On his return, however, he was complimented with rich gitts for 
the Czar, and alfo for himfelf. 

Charles V. refigns the Imperial dignity, and his brother, Fer- 
dinand, chofen Emperor, March 18, following. The death of 
Charles September 21. 

Mary dies, and Queen Elizabeth afcends the throne of Eng- 
land, which fhe filled 44 years, four months, and feven days. 

The Englith begin the trade of fifhing at Newfoundland.— 
The firit inftances of infurances of loffes at fea, to be met with 
this year, being practifed in the woollen trade between England 
and the Netherlands. 

Dr. Howell, in his Hiltory of the World, vol. il. p. 222, re- 
Jates, « that Queen Elizabeth, in this third year of her reign, 
“« was prefented with a pair of black knit filk flockings, by her filk 
** woman Mrs. Montague, and thenceforth fhe never wore cloth 
“ones any more.” He further adds, “* that King Henry Vili. 
‘that magnificent and expenfive Prince, wore ordinarily cloth 
‘‘ hoje, except there came from Spain a pair of filk ftockings, 
“* for Spain abounded very carly in filk. His fon, Edward VI. 
** was prefented with a pair of long Spanifh filk ttockings by his 
“merchant, Sir Thomas Grefham, and the prefent was much 
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« taken notice of.” ‘Thus it is plain that the invention of knit filk 
ftockings originally came from Spain. 

The Admiral of France, Chatillon, early this year, fent outa 
fleet from Dieppe, under the command of John Ribalt. He ar- 
rived ata cape on the coaft of Florida, which he named Cape- 
Frangois, in about 30 degrees north lat. near which, on the firft 
of May, he difcovered and entered a river, which he called May- 
River. It is more than probable that this river is the fame which 
we now call St. Mary’s, which forms part of the fouthern boun- 
dary of the United States. As he coafted northwards, he difco- 
vered eight other river., to which he gave the names of feveral 
rivers in France. On one of the rivers, which he called Port-Royai, 
he built a fort, and named it Fort-Charles, not far diftant from 
the place where Clardeftox, ia South-Carolina, is at prefent fiiu- 
ated; in which he left a colony under the direCtion of Captain 
Albert, the feverity of whofe meafures excited a mutiny, in which, 
to the ruin of the colony, he was flain. 

Mr. John Hawkins, affifted by the fub{criptions of feveral gen- 
tlemen, fitted out three veffels, the Jargeit of 120, and the fmalleit 
of 40 tons, in order to trade for Negroes; for which purpofe 
he failed to the coaft of Guinea, and took in a load of Negroes 
for Hifpaniola. ‘This feems to have been the firft attempt from 
England, towards eftablifhing the Negro trade. 3 

Chatillon fent René Laudonier, with three fhips, to Florida. 
He arrived in June at the river May, on which he built a fort, 
and in honour to his King, Charles IX. called it Carolina. 

In Auguit this year, Captain Ribalt arrived at Florida the fe- 
cond time, with a fleet of feven veflels, to recruit the colony, 
which, two years before, he had lefc under the direction of the 
unfortunate Albert. 

The September following, Pedro Melendes, with fix Spanith 
fhips, puriued Ribale up the river on which he had fettled, and 
overpowering him in numbers, cruelly maflacred him and his 
whole company. Melendes, having in his way taken poflefhon 
of the country, built three forts, and left them g*rrifoned with 
1200 foldiers. Laudonier, and his colony on May-River, receiv- 
ing information of the fate of Ribalt, took the alarm, and efcaped 
to France. 

Captain Savalet, of Gafcony, in France, begins to fifh at 
L’Acadie, and goes every year, until 1607, making in the whole 
forty-two voyages. 

A fleet of three thips was this year fent from France to Florida, 
under the command of Dominique de Gourges. The object of 
this expedition was to difpoflefs the Spaniards of that part of Flo- 
rida which they had cruelly and unjuftifiably feized three years 
before. He arrived on the coaft of Florida in April, and foon 
after made a fuccefsful attack upon the forts. ‘The recent cruelty 
of Melendes, and his company, excited revenge in the breaft of 
Gourges, and roufed the unjuftifiable principle of retaliation. 
He took the forts; put moft of the Spaniards tothe {word ; and 
having burned and demoiifhed ¢!] their fortrefles, ag to 
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568. France. During the 50 years enfuing this event, the Fienchi ? 
appear to have enterprized no fettlements in America. ' 
1S7t. + Manilla founded in the ifland of Luconia, at prefent the capi- bat 
tal of the Philippine Iflands, the great mart between the Spanih a 
jettlements on the Pacific coaft of America and Afia. > 
172. The horrid mafiacre of St. Bartholomew, when feventy thou- ; 
Aug. 24. fand Proteftants w o death in Paris, and oth = 
‘Aug. 24. fand Proteftants were put to death in Paris, and other parts of 54 
France. bi 
1676, Hakluyt records a circumftance in his 1ft vol. p. 413, which rs 
9/5 ; wel me P. 413 
proves the fmall fkill of the Englith in the Newfoundland fithery - 
at this day. * It is a requeft of an honeit merchant, by a letter : 
to a friend of his, to be advifed and direéted in the courfe of s 
killing the whale,” ~which was made this year ; and the anfwer 


in fubftance was, That there fhould be a fhip of 200 tons bur- 
then, with proper utenfils and inftruments. But what is parti- 
cularly to be noted is, That all the neceffary officers were then to 
be had from Bifcay; which fhows that the Bifcayans were the 
earlieit whale fifhers of any nation in Europe, excepting, how- 
ever, the people of Norway, who were employed in that trade 
as far back as the 9th century, 

Captain Frobifher was fent this year to difcover a north-weft 
paflage to the Eaft-Indies. The firft land he made on the coaft 
was a cape, which, in honour to the Queen, he called Queen 
Elizabeth’s Foreland. In coafting northerly he difcovered the 
{traits which bear hisname. He profecuted his fearch for a paf- 
fage into the Weftern Ocean iill he was prevented by the ice, 
and then returned to England. This appears to have been the 
fecond voyage made by Frobifher, for this purpofe ; the former 
having been undertaken, according to Captain Luke Fox, in his 
book ftiled the North-Wefi Fox, about ten years before, viz. in 
1567. 

: Captain Francis Drake fails from Plymouth on a voyage round 
Nov. 15. the world, and returns to Plymouth November 3, 1580, being 
the firft Britifh commander who circumnavigated the globe. He 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth the 4th of April following; 
who gave direétions tor the prefervation of his fhip, that it might 
remain a monument of his own and his country’s glory. In pro- 
cefs of time the veffel decaying, it was broken up; but a chait 
made of the planks was prefented to the Univerfity of Oxford, 
and is ftill preferved. 

1578. Frobither had brought home with him a confiderable quantity 
of glittering ftones and fands, which were fuppofed to contain 
gold ore. This circumftance, together with the hopes of 2 
north-weft paffage to what they itill called Cathai (China,) en- 
couraged Queen Elizabeth to appoint commiflioners to examine 
the ore, and the probability of fuch a paflage, who reporting 
favourably, Frobifher was thereupon fent out the ¢hird and lait 
time, with fifteen fhips, and with miners for the ore, which 
was to be laden home the fame year, and 120 perfons were to be 
left behind, to inhabit the country called Meta-Incognita, with 
three fhips to attend them. They arrived at the entrance of 
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Frobifher’s Straits, and after encountering many difficulties and 
hazards by ice and ftorms, they returned home one by one, after 
having loaded about 300 tons of the fappofed treafure, but with- 
out leas ring a fettlement behind them. This im aginary ore prov- 

ed, on a further experiment, to be only a glittering fand. 

In the/e old northern ve yages, an ifland is fi equently mention- 
ed, called Fricfland, which probably was part of the main land 
of Labrador or Grecaland, conce rye which there were fundr 
romantic ftories in thofe times, and even later. There is alfo in 
the old voyage books of thot ee a romantic ftory of two Ve- 
netian brothers, named Zeni, who were faid to have been fhip. 
wrecked on this {uppoied Jiland, about 300 years ago; the whole 
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Us ader this year Hakluyt gives us an account of the Newfound. 
land fifhers from Europe in the preceding year, which it may be 


curious to infert, viz. * 100 fhips from Spain, 50 from Portugal, 
“150 from France, and 1§ from England. ‘That the Englith 

i the beft ihips and theretore gave the law to the relt, being 
the protestio n of others; for which it was then, and 
‘* had been of old, a cuftom to make them fome fort of an acknow.- 
** ledgment as Admirals, fach asa boat-load of falt, for guarding 
“ them from pirates, and other violent intruders, who « “a drive 
hem from a good harbour. He faysthe fithery of the Englith 

Iceland, was the reafon they had not then fuch numbers of 
*¢ fhips at Newfoundland; that the S; paniards had then, next to 
«‘ the Englith, the er fhips there; that there were alfo seventy 
*< or thirty fhips from Bifcay, to kill whale for train oil.” ‘There 
being no mention made of whale fins, or whale bone, of fo much 
value at this time, fliews its ufe for women’s Rays was not then 
known. Hisfriend, in aletter from Newfoundland, is earnett 
for the Englith to fettle at the ifle of Cape-Breton, for the benefit 
of the fifhery, and on another ifland at the mouth of the great 
river St. Lawrence. Hakluyt was in thofe times a molt indefa- 
tigable enquirer after new trades and difcovertes, and was un- 
doubtedly of great ufe to adventurers, by giving them much 
light into the nature and means of diicoveries, and feems to have 
been a public bleffing to England. 

Sir Hump! iry Gilbert procured from Queen Elizabeth a pa- 
tent, dated at Weilminiter, wherein he had ful! power given him 
to undertake difcoveries, and to inhabit or poflefs any lands hi- 
therto unfettled by any chriftian px ower, OF their fubjects, provid - 
ed he would take pofleflion within fix years. Immediately on ob- 
taining thefe letters patent, Sir Humphry applied himfelf to 
procuring affociates, in which he at firtt feemed to be highly fuc- 
cefsful; yet, when the projeét came to be executed, many de- 
parted from their agreements, by which his fchemes were much 
perplexed. It appears, however, from fome dark accounts, with- 
out date or circumitances, that he made a voyage this year to New- 
foundland; and that on his pailage home he met with fome 
Spanifh veffels, from which he extricated himfelf with great 
difficulty. 
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A fourth unfuccefsful attempt was made this year, by the Eng. 
lith Ruffia Company, to difcover a north-eatt paflage through the 
Straits of Wygatz. They fent out Pett and Jackman, with two 
barks—After many perils and difficulties from the fea, and in- 
tenfe cold, one of them returned, but the other was never heard 
of more. 

Coaches are faid to have been firft introduced into England 
this year, from France, where they had been in ule for fome 
time before. 

This year the ftyle was altered by Pope Gregory, who order- 
ed ten days to be cut off from the common reckoning. The year 
hitherto having been calculated at 365 days and fix hours, occa- 
fioned an excefs of eleven minutes annually, by which means 
one day was gained in about 132 years, confequéntly from the 
year 325, when the Council of Nice was held, to this year, ten 
whole days were gained. Auguftus Cefar firft regulated the year 
by ordering leap-year to be but once in four years, and the month 
Sextilis to be called 4ugu/t, eight years before Chrift. The Gre- 
gorian ftyle was received by the French December 15th this 
year, but was not adopted by the Englifh and their colonies in 
America unti] September zd, 1752. 

Captain Carlifle, fon-in-law to Sir Francis Walfingham, Se- 
cretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, endeavoured to raife a fub- 
{cription for making a fettlement in North-America, which does 
not appear to have ever been carried into effect. From a treatife 
which he publifhed, he feems to have formed a very judicious 
eftimate of the benefits that would accrue to England by making 
a fettlement in North-America, ‘* Such as the great coniumption 
** of our woollen manufactures ; the taking off our idle and bur- 
‘ denfome people; the great likelihood of rich mines, ‘and {till 
more of our raifing naval flores in America, which we are now 
obliged at high prices to take of other nations. That this pro- 
poled fettlement may alfo be greatly helpful to the fifhery in 
thofe feas, and as there are grapes in plenty in America, and 
olives may be eafily propagated there, both wine and oil may 
** be had in abundance, as alfo furs and fkins.” 

Sir Humphry Gilbert failed from Plymouth for America with 
two fhips and three fmal] veflels. 1ft, The Delight of 120 tons, 
in which went the General, Sir Humphry Gilbert, and under 
him Captain William Winter. 2d, The bark Raleigh, a Sout 
new fhipof zootons, Vice-Admiral, built, manned and vittu- 
alled at the expence of Sir Walter, then Mr. Raleigh, under the 
command of Captain Butler. 3d, The Golden Hind, of 40 
tons, Rear-Admiral, commanded by Captain Edward Hayes, 
who was alfo her owner. 4th, The Swallow, of the like bur- 
den, Captain Maurice Brown. sth, The Squirrel, of 10 tons 
only, under the command of Captain William Andrews. 

On the 13th of June the Raleigh returned, the crew falling 
fick of a contagious diftemper. On the zoth of the fame month 
the reft of the fleet had fight of Newfoundland. ‘They landed, 
and the General read his commiflion, which was fubmitted to by 
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American Chronology. 
ail the Englifh veffels apon the coaft. He took pofleffion of the 


harbour of St. John’s in the name of the Queen of England, and 
granted, as her patentee, certain leafes unto fuch as were willing 
to take them. At the fame time a difcovery was made of a filver 
mine, fuppofed to be very rich, by one Daniel, a Saxon, an able 
miner, brought by the General for that purpofe. 

Sir Humphry now inclined to put to fea again, in order to 
make the beit ufe of his time in difcovering as far as poflible ; and 
having fent home the Swallow, with fuch as were fick, or difcour- 
aged with the hardfhips they had already undergone, he left the 
harbour of St. John’s, in 479 40’ N, lat. himfelf in the {mall 
floop called the Squirrel, becaule, being light, fhe was the fitter 
for entering all crecks and harbours; Captain Brown in the De- 
light, and Captain Hayes in the Golden Hind. They found 
themfelves, on the 27th, in the latitude of 45°, and though the 
weather was fair, and in all appearance like to continue fo, vet, 
on the 2gth in the evening, a fudden form arofe, wherein the 
Delight was loit, twelve men only eicaping in her boat. ‘This 
accident happened on the fhoals of Sablon, and was a fatal blow 
to Sir Humphry, not only with refpect to the value of the thip, 
and the lives of the men, but alfo in regard to his future hopes, 
for in her he loft his Saxon miner, and with him the filver ore 
which had been dug in Newfoundland, and of which he was fo 
confident as te tell fome of his friends, that, upon the credit of 
that mine, he doubted not to borrow ten thoufand pounds of the 
Queen for his next voyage. 

He went on board the Golden Hind, in order to have his foot 
drefled, which, by accident, he had hurt in treading on a nail. 
He remained on board that day, and thofe who were in that vel- 
vel did all that lay in their power to perfuade him to make his 
voyage home in her, which he abfolutely refufed to do, afarming, 
that he never would defert his little crew, with whom he had e- 
caped fo many dangers. A generous but fatal refolution! for 
the vefiel being too {mall to réfill the fwell of thofe tempeftuous 
feas, about midnight, on the 6th of September, was {wallowed 
up, and never feen more. Jn the evening, when they were in 
great danger, Sir Humphry was {een fitting in the flern of the 
bark, with a book in his hand, and was often heard to fay with a 
loud voice, ** Courage! my lads, we are as near heaven at fea as 
ot land.’ Thushe died like a chriltian hero, full of hope, as 
having the teftimony of a good conicience. Mr. Edward liayes, 

vho accompanied Sir Humphry in this voyage, and who hath 
left an account of it, affirms, that he was principally determined 
to his fatal refolution of failing in the Squirrel, by a malicious re 

port that had been fpread, of his being timorousac fea. If fo, it 
appears that death was lefs dreadful to him than fhame; but it is 
hard to believe that fo wife a man could be wrought upon by fo 
weak and infignificant.a’reafon. ‘The other veilel arrived in fale- 
ty at Falmouth fhortly after. 

This fame year, according to Anderion, a fhip of 250 tons, 
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dela Plata; but was, in going thither, unfortunately loft on the 
coalt of Guinea. 


Notwithftanding the unfortunate lofs of Sir Humphry Gilbert 
e ¢ 4 P : = " = i ; > 
his brother-in-law, thea Mr. Walter Raleigh, did not lofe fight 
of the advantages which thefe northern difcoveries feemed to pro- 
mifetohis country. He digefled into writing an account of the 
advantages which he fuppofed mightattend a profecution of fuch 
a defign ; and having laid his paper before the council, obtained 


Mar. 25. the Queen’s letters patent in favour of his project, 
: 


1584. 


It is remark- 
able that in this and fome other patents of thofe times, there was 
no diftinét place, longitude nor latitude fixed, an omiffion which 
afterwards was the caufe of many Gifputes between the different 
Englifh colonial governments in America, refpe€ting their boun- 
daries. 

Mr. Raleigh fends Captain Philip Amidas, and Captain Arthur 
Barlow, in two barks, from the Thames. After failing the then 
cultomary rout by the way of the Canaries and the Weft-Indies, 
July 2. they fell in with the coaft of Florida, that being the name which 

all this northern continent, from Cape-Flovida, then bore. They 
followed the coaft about 120 miles before they found any conve- 
nient harbour, the firft they faw they entered, about feven leagues 
weit of Roanoke, and landed on what they at firit took for the 
main, but afterwards proved to be an ifland of 15 miles in length, 
and fix in breadth, called Wococon, between Cape-Hatteras and 
Cape-Fear. On the third day after their landing they dilcovered 
the natives in a canoe, who traded with them in a friendly man- 
ner with fifh. The next day the King’s brother came, named 
Granganameo, the King was calied Wingixna, and the country 
Wingandacoa. A friendly intercourfe took place between them. 

Captain Amidas, with feven more, ventured up the river Occam, 
as they called it, which muft be Pamptico Sound. The next 
evening they came to the ifland of Roanoke, at the mouth of 
Albemarle Sound, on which they founda fmall town of about 
nine houfes, in which Granganameo lived, but he was abfent. 
His wife entertained them with great courtefy and kindnefs. After 
3. taking poffeflion of the country in the name of Queen Elizabeth, 

they returned to England, where they arrived the middle of 

September, taking with them two of the natives, Manteo and 

Wanchefz. The news of this difcovery was fo pleafing to the 

Jueen, that fhe herfelf gave the country the name of Virgizia, 
not Sir Walter Raleigh, as has been generally furmifed. 

158s. Sir Richard Grenville fails from Plymouth with feven fhips, 

Apnilg. and following the ufual courfe by the Canaries, fell in with and 

June 20, captured two valuable Spanifh prizes. He made the continent 
near Cape-lear, and was in great danger of being loft upon it. 

He anchors at Wocecon, and after fpending fome time, in which 

he made but few or no difcoveries, leaves a colony of 108 per- 

fons, under the care of Mr. RalphLane, as Governor, and returns 

to England. On his paflage he took another Spanith prize of 300 

tons, richly laden, and arrived at Plymouth the 18th of Septem- 


ber. This expedition was fitted out by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Sir Walter was alfo concerned in Captain Davis’s undertaking 
this year for the difcovery of the north-weit paflage, who failed 
with two barks from Dartmouth, as high up as 66 degrees north 
into the ftraits that bear his name. He returned home the fame 
year, without effecting any import ant difcovery. 

The colony left in Virginia under Mr. Lane, inftead of culti- 
vating the land and maintaining a good underitanding with the 
natives, bent their whole attention to acq! uire gold, and plundered 
and abufed the Indians, with whom they foon embroiled them- 
{elves in a war, and were reduced to the utmoft diftrefs, for 
the want of provilions ; when, fortunately for them, Sir Francis 
Drake appeared on the coaft, on his return from an expedition 
againit the Spaniards, in the Weft-Indies, where he had taken 
St. Domingo, the capital of Hifpaniola, Carthagena. He 
aifo burned St. Anthony and St. Helena, on the coaft of Florida. 
By order of Queen Elizabeth, he ftopped at Virginia, to aflilt the 
infantcolony. ‘To fupply their wants, he appointed them a fhip 
of 70 tons, with 100 men, and four months provifion; but an 
unlucky ftorm drove her out to fea, with feveral other fhips. 
Sir Francis Drake thereupon concluded to take the colony with 
him to England, for which he fet fail, and arrived at Portfmouth 
about the eendof July. Thus, this firth stecenpt towards a iettle- 
ment by the Englifh in America, proved abortive. 

Mr. Lane, and his companions, carried home fome tobacco, 
which Cambden thinks was the firlt ever brought to England. 
A fhip of 1009 tons, laden with neceffaries for the fettlement, and 
fitted out by Sir Walter Raleigh, arrived thortly after the depar- 
ture of the colony, and having ipent fome time in fearch of it, 
returned the fame fummer to England. 

About a fortnight after the failing of this fhip, Sir Richard 
Grenville arrived with three fhips spores’ but he neither found 
that fhip, nor could he hear any news of the colony. Aftera 
vain fearch in que of them, he ren irs ee England, leaving 
behind him sO men on the ifland of Roanoxe, plentifully fuppli- 
ed with provifions for two years. 

This year Capt. John Davis made a fecond voyage to attempt 
a difcovery of a north-welt paflage. He failed through the {traits 
which bear his name, and asfar as 83 degrees north lat. but re- 
turned unfuccefsful. 

Mary Queen of Pema oe eM at Fotheringay-Caftle, in 
England, by order of her riva | Queen wrt , in open violation 
of the facred rites of humanity and hofpitali 

Sir Walter fends out another company in ediaaae fhips, under 
the command of Mr. John White, appointed Governor of the 
colony, with twelve ailiftants as a council, with a shorty; and 
incorporated them by the name of the Governor and Afiftants of 
the City of Raleigh, in Virginia. They arrived at ‘lomnenes. ond 
went immediately to Roanoke, to look for the colony left by Sir 
Richard Grenville, but found nothing except the | bones of a man. 
Where the plantation was, the houles were not def Rroyed, but 
overgrown with weeds, and the fort was defaced. 

Q. Manteo, 
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Manteo, who is fuppofed to have gone a fecond time to Eng. 
land and to have returned with this expedition, was , according 
to the order of Sir W. Raleigh, baptiied, being the firft native 
who received that ordinance in this part of the New World, A3 
a reward of his fidelity to the Englith, he was ftiled Lord of 
Roanoke and Daf amonpeake. 

The Governor’s daughter, wife to dznanias Dare, one of the 
Council, was delivered of a daughter, which being the firft Eng. 
lifh child born there, was called Virginia.—The Governor was 
chofen to return to Engl: and to procure fupplies; for which he 
failed, and arrived there, after fome difficulty, by the way of 
Treland, about the time when Great-Britain was threatened | by 
the iniéaiien of the famous Span if invincible armada, which the 
the following year was deftroyed in the Channel of Ep gland. 

Captain John Davis undertook a third voyage this year, with 
three fhips from Dartmouth, for the difcovery of a north-weft 
paflage to China. In this voyage he met with a Bifcay fhip, on 
a whaling voyage. Having gone up the ftraits which bear his 
name, he returned home without finding any paffage. Ali thefe 
three voyages were much encouraged by the Lord Treafurer 
Burleigh, Sir Francis Walfingham, Secretary of State, and other 
noblemen and merch: ints. 

The Spanith invincible armament this year, in attempting a 
defcent on England, was deftrcyed. Fire-/bips are {aid to have 
been firft introduced on this occafion by the Englith. é 

The fleet intended for the relief of the colony in Virginia, 
was fui/pended in co meeguente of the threatened Sp vanifh invadioa, 
and the veflels intended for the purpoie, were “ey for the 
defence of Eneland. Governor White, however, with ftrenuous 
exertions, fent off two fmall barks from Biddeford, ahi in- 
flead of proiecuting thely voyage, went a cruifing againft the 
enemy, and after a fevere handlit @ were obliged to return to 
England, to the utter deftruclion of the colony, as it proved, 
and the great difpleafure of their patron. 

Thefe difappointments gave mi ach vexation to Sir W. Ral cigh, 
who had by this time expended, as we are authenti cally aflured, 
not lefs than 40,0001, fierling upon the enterprife : which cir- 
cumitance, together with being much engaged in public affairs, 
induced him to make an aflignment, by indenture, bearing date 
7:h March, 1589, to Thomas, af terwards Sir Thomas Smith, 
with other merchants and adventurers of London, and to Go- 
vernor White and other gentlemen, for continuing the planta- 
tion of Virginia. By this indenture he grants, to the aforefaid 
wes according to a charter formerly granted for the city of 

aleigh, free liberty to carry to Vi irginia, and there inhabit, {uch 
of her Majeity’s tied as would willingly accompany them; as 
allo, to them, their heirs or afligrs, free trade and traffic to and 
from Virginia, or any _part of Virginia, or any other part of Ame- 
riea, where the faid Sir w alter, his heirs or ‘afigns, did or might 


claim any intereft, title or privilege. And he did further, tor 


their encouragement, and for the common utility, freely and 
liberally 
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liberally give them one hundred pounds, to be emploved for 
planting the Chrittian religion in thofe barbarous ond neathen 
countries. He made no referve, excepting one fifth of all gold 
and filver mines. 

In this year, William Lee, M. A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, invented aa engine, or fteel loom, called the Stock. 
ing frame, for kniting or weaving ftockings. 

The new affignees of Sir Walter Raleigh’ $s patent, were not as 
enterprifing as might have been expected, which probably was 
owing to the public attention being dire¢ted againft the Spaniards ; 
for it was not until a year after obtaining their indenture that 
any thing was undertaken for the colony: when Mr. White, 
with three fhips, fet fail from Plymouth, and going by the ufual 
track of the Weft-Indies, fell in with the Spaniards, trom whom 
they took confiderable booty. On the 3d of Augutt they fell in 

with fome low fandy iflands to the weftward of Wococon, From 
thence they went to Creatan, and fo to Hatteras. On their ar- 
rival, they fouad the place where Governor White had left the 
colony three years before, abandoned, Searching up and down 
the ifland, they found the word CROATAN carved on a large 
polt in fair capital letters. This had been agreed upon between 
the colony and the Governor, when he left them, that in cafe 
of a removal of their refidence, they fhould write the name of 
the place to which they intended going, on fome tree or polt, 
with the fign of a crofs over it in cafe of ciftrefs; but no crofs 
was carved over it, which Mr. White confidered as a favourable 
omen. On returning aboard their fhips that night, a violent 
ftorm enfued, and on weighing anchor next morning to proceed 
to Croatan, which was an Indian town on the fouth part of Cape 
Lookout, one of their cables broke, and carried off the anchor of 
a fecond with it. Difcouraged with thefe misfortunes, and with 
but one anchzur left, their provifions near {pent, they gave over 
all further fearch for the prefent, and failed for the Weftern 
Iflands on their return home. ‘The hope of obtaining more 
plunder from the Spaniards, itis conjeétured, was the chief caufe 
of abandoning the object they were fent out 1 , and difcon- 
tinuing the fearch after the infant co lony, which being thus de- 
ferted, fell a prey probably to the natives, for they were never 
icen or heard of afterwards. 

In or about this year the telefcope or fpying-glafs was invented, 
being juitly efteemed one of the moft ufeful and excellent difco- 
veries of modern times, owing to mere chance. ‘The common 
account is, that two children of one Janflen, a {peétacle- maker 
at Middleburg, in Zealand, being at play in their father’s fhop, 
cor looking through two pieces of glafs between their fingers, 
vhich were at fome {mall diftance from each other, the weather- 
ne of the church fteeple me to them unufually large and 
much nearer. Of this they inftantly told their father, who, fur- 
prifed alfo at firlt, made the experiment of fixing two fuch pieces 
of glafs in brazen circles or cylinders, fo as they might be placed 
nearer or farther at pleafure. Jas en very foon ee this 
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difcovery fo much, that he prefented a telefeope twelve inches 
long to Prince Maurice, and another to the Arch-Duke Alberr. 
Some make this noble invention to have happened eleven years 
Jater, and that J. Baptifta Portu, a noble Neapolitan, was the 
firit inventor; but the general belief is as above. Sir Ifaac 
Newton was the inventor of reflecting telefcopes, which fince 
his time, and particularly of late years, have been much improved 
by the celebrated Britith aftronomer Herfchel. The microfcope, 
which magnifies the {malleft objet fo as to be diftinby viewed, 
was difcovered in the year 16213 end it is faid this happened 
both in Naples and Holland at the fame time. 

From this period the idea of eftablifhing a fettlement in Vir- 
ginia, appears to have been for fome time fulpended. ‘The re- 
fources of the adventurers became exhauited by repeated fruitleds 
expeditions, and the government appears to have taken no part 
in fupporting them. Every thing was done in the way of dif. 
covery by the exertion of individuals. 

Some Englifh fhips, accordin« to Hakluyt, made a voyage 
this year to Cape-Bretcn, for * © purpoles of morfe and whale 
ffhing. Although they met witn no whales, they found on the, 
ifland 800 whale-fins, where a Bifcay veffel had been loft three 
years before; and this is the firft mention of whale-fins or whale- 
bone by the Englith. 

Some indecifive efforts appear alfo to have been made towards 
the difcovery of a north-weit pafiage, and Sir W. Raleigh en- 
couraged them. About this time he was in difgrace at court, in 
confequence of an intrigue with one of the maids of honour, 
whom he afterwards married. During his retirement he medi-- 
dated the difcovery of the rich and fpacious empire of Guiana, 
a noble country in South-America, which the Spaniards had then 
only vifited, and to this day have never conquered. Having 
obtained the neceffary information, he fitted out a fquadron of 
fhips at his own expence and his friends, Lord High Admiral 
Howard and Sir Robert Cecil. He failed fiom Plymouth, and 
arrived at the ifland of Trinidado. He captured St. John’s, a 
{mall city in the ifland, and made the Governor prifoner, who 
gave him a full and exaét deicription of the neighbouring conti- 
nent. On which information he left his fhip at Trinidado, and 
with a hundred men in feveral little barks proceeded up the river 
Orenoque 400 miles, in fearch of Guiana. Of the whole of 
his proceedings, the manner of his entering this hidden country, 
aud making a farther progrefs there in a month than the Spaniards 
had done in half a century ; of the nature of the foil, and the 
certainty of finding many and rich mines of gold, Sir Walter 
has left us fo fair, fo copious, and fo well written a relation, that, 
if his fubjequent unfortunate voyage in 1617, had not thrown a 

*“fhadow over fo bright a profpect, we could f{carce render a reafon 
why Guiana fhould nor, at this time, have been as thoroughly 
known and as completely fettled as Virginia. 

The States of Holland, and Maurice Prince of Orange, fent 
out Barents this year, with feven thips, on a fecond voyage for 
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